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EDITORIAL 


THE PURITY OF PREACHING | 
Our editorial notes in the last number of Turotogy have rite 
evoked considerable comment in the Church rs, and have iii 
brought us a large number of letters, most of them endorsing ty | 
our protest. We are more concerned, however, in the first place, aa 
with certain criticisms we have received from three corre- a 
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spondents whose high authority in the Church would compel ea 
our respect, even if they were not friends both of this Journal - nih P 
and of its editor. And we will admit at once that our notes ; ‘ i 
of last month contained some expressions and phrases which we Bil ee 
cannot defend, and would rather have written otherwise. We eo 
wrote, we confess, in the white heat of indignation aroused a ae 
the publication of two sermons in Westminster Abbey which Va 
had caused widespread scandal; and on such occasions even || 
the lime labor of an editor will probably fail to eliminate all |) a 
exaggerated expressions or rhetorical antitheses. 


When that is.said, however, we must go on to say that as to ait) 


the necessity of a very plain and outspoken warning we are 


Pye ntant, We are no defeatists about the Church of 1 


d; but we should reckon ourselves to be doing it very ii ie 
poor service, if we abstained from an honest diagnosis of its Nia 
condition when such diagnosis seemed to be urgently called for. 1h ae 
We have no sympathy whatever with that kind of philosophy : WA 
of “‘ comprehensiveness’”’ which would turn the Church into - 
little more than a mutual admiration society. What men are 
asking for today, both. within the Church and without, is not 


comprehensiveness as such, but éruth—the truth of the Word | ht 
| 


of God, which the Church exists to proclaim. And they ask a | 
for this, both for their own of mind and the stability of at 
their spiritual life, and for the sake of-the Church’s appeal to a) || 
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England stands for. 


aroused the Church and nation of Israel from their complacency 
- with compromise and récalled them to the first principles of 
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the secular world around us. Church-people are restless 
rig aon not because any other allegian 
ut 


ces are more attractive, 

use the Chutch of England gives the impression of 
caring more for expediency than for principle: if we are not 
catching the imagination of the masses, it is because they cannot 
discern, in the babel of contradictory voices, what Gospel the 


ON ow, in such a situation it seems to us that outspokenness 
becomes an imperative duty. The prophetic voices, which 


their being, were not pleasant to those who h them; but 
~y were the strength, not the weakness, of the community. 
And we do not believe that plain speaking will endanger the 
interests of the Church any more than the interests of the 
nation are endangered by it at The . It is quite time, 
moreover, that this plainness of speech should be used in the 
defence of the Faith. There has been plenty of it on the other 
side; and the public have come to wonder whether Modernists 
are the only people who have an enthusiasm for truth, or the 
courage to speak their minds. But if we are to be outspoken, 
how else is it to be but with the pen, and where better than in 
this Journal? The suggestion may be made that such out- 
spokenness is not entirely proper in a Journal published by so 
venerable a body as the 8.P.C.K. Were it heterodoxy that 
was complained of, we should concede the point at once: but 
the very reverse is the case. Our t month was to 
of the Gospel; and if this involves, as we believe it does, a 
somewhat searching criticism of the Church’s present condition, 
the task must not be shirked. “And one shall say unto him 
(says the prophet), What are these wounds in thine hands ? 
Then he shall answer, Those with which I was wounded in the 
house of my friends.”” It was those wounds to which, as a 
lover of the English Church, we drew attention. And the 
claim to speak thus is one that we cannot resign. When we 
undertook the editorship of this Journal over nine years ago, 
we did so on the express condition that we should be free to 
take our own line without let or hindrance. TheS8.P.C.K. have 
kept to their part of the bargain without reserve; and we can 
rom 6 say that we should not continue to edit THroLo@y for 
a single day on any other basis. | 
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And what was the main burden of our remarks last month ? 
There seems need to repeat it, seeing that the leader-writer in 
the Guardian of August 9 completely missed it. He wrote as 
though we were endeavouring to suppress liberty of thought 
in the Church, to check all theol cal variety, and to get rid 
of error by some kind of heresy-hunt. Nothing was further 
from our minds. The record of this Journal been un- 
deviating. We have consistently welcomed anything in 
Modernist literature or tho 


or helpful, even in books with whose main tenour we could not 
agree. To many of our friends we have seemed to go too far 
in @ liberal direction; but we are firmly convinced that error, 
if it be error in good faith, is not too heavy a price to pay for 
theological liberty. We have stood, in short, and we stand, 
for a Liberal Catholicism, That is one thing. But it is quite 
a different matter when we pass from the study to the pulpit. 
In the study a scholar is bound to exercise his individual judg- 
ment and to write the truth as he sees it. There are, no doubt, 
limits even here as to what liberty a priest. may allow himself 
consistently with his Orders; but none need read him who does 
not wish to do so, and we may reckon that the light of criticism 
and investigation will quickly reveal his mistakes. But in the 
pulpit he is no longer an individual student. He s there 


as the minister of the Word of God, accredited by the Church 


to teach in its name and according to its principles: the people 
go to listen on that understanding: and his sermon is part of 
an act of worship and not subject to rejoinder. And one may 
add that in the press too, which is often a kind of pulpit 
though divorced from the action of worship, the same con- 
siderations may apply. 


_ It follows that a preacher is not entitled to impose his own 
individual notions, doubts, or caprices upon his con tion. 
To put it at the lowest, he is at least as much bound to the 
itions of the body which he represents as a lecturer at a 
University. A University lecturer is appointed to teach a 
subject on the understanding that he will impart to his hearers 
the best knowledge of the day as commonly accepted in the 
de ent which he serves. If he deviates from this on 
the of his own researches, he will be careful to tell 
his hearers that he is doing so; will point out that the view 
he puts before them is only his own opinion, or that of a minority ; 
ant will leave them ll the merits of the case. And it 


is perfectly possible, 


ught that seemed to us instructive 


sometimes desirable, to give religious 
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teaching in that way; though reverence and charity will impose 
an even greater caution than when some merely academic 
matter is in question. 
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The Modernist preachers, however, to whom we alluded 
last month, and hb are applauded for their courage in the 
Modern Churchman, care for none of these things. If the 
differ from the faith of centuries of Christendom, it is the fait 
that is wrong, not they; and the fact that this faith is that 
of the great majority of the worshippers whom they address 
makes no claim upon their consideration. The result is to 
deprive the pulpit of all honour as the place where God’s Word 
_ 1s preached, and deeply to shake men’s confidence in the Church 

which allows it to be so. That is the situation which confronts 
all who are trying to do constructive work in the Church of 


England today. 


We print as a “ Document ”’ this month the Pastoral Letter 
from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York which was issued 
at the end of July. We need hardly say that we welcome very 
warmly their appeal for the study of the Gospel itself. ‘* This 

Gospel. has been given. It is for the Church to proclaim it”’; 
and, if it is to proclaim it, there must be a widespread and 
enc ing study of it, as set forth in the Bible and the Creeds. 

e time is ripe for such an appeal; and we are glad that 
it is made to the laity as well as to the clergy. The great 
strength of Anglican tradition has been that so many Church- 
people have been not only listeners to sermons, but themselves 
instructed in the principles of faith and worship and so able to 
pass on the tradition to others. The Archbishops’ Letter will 
turn the hearts and minds of Churc O18 aad once more to a 
fresh concentration on the things of God. 


We print today an article from the Rev. L..E. Browne 
on the South India Reunion proposals. It will be seen that 
in many ways his view of the situation and its p differs 
from that which Mr. Morgan gave in this Journal last month. 
The whole matter is still in the stage of discussion, and we are 
not yet prepared to commit ourselves to any general opinion. 
What those responsible for the proposals ask for at present is — 
detailed criticism and suggestion. We shall endeavour to 
contribute something to the discussion later on. 
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THE proposals for union in South India are at one and the same 
time a matter for South India and a matter for the world-wide 


Church of God. The two are not opposed; but for most of us 


who consider thé proposals either the concern of the local 


erg or the concern of the whole body is uppermost in our 
min. 

It may help us to see the relation between the and the 
whole, between the iece of church-building which 
is gomg on in India, and the who e temple into which each several 
peo will finally be incorporated, if we try to realize in 
inds the underlying principles of the constitution first 
of f the Church of England, secondly of the Church of India, 
and thirdly of the proposed united Church of South India. The 
first body has existed for centuries, with a constitution that has 
grown up alongside of the British Constitution. The second 
is the fruit of missionary 
written Constiiittien den comes into force next year. The third 
is as yet a vision. The Church of England has an unwritten 
constitution, in origin the inheritance of European Christendom, 
which has been restricted, constrained or defined b 
enactments mostly made at a time when the Church of d 

le were almost synonymous. There can 


and the English 
be no doubt that the legal enactments -— befriended the 
th to the present 


Church in the past, and guided it along its 

day, but that now eden conditions very different from those 
under which the enactments were rite they tend to cramp 
its growth. Those whose concern is with the future of the 
Church of England have to consider what — are 
required in its constitution, written and unwritten, if the future 
usefulness of the Church is not to be im For the moment 
we are not consid what sort of constitution the Church of 
England may wisely adopt in the future, but we are trying to 
realize this atmosphere of traditions and rules in which we 
have grown up, and which has given the Anglican Church the 
= oy seein it holds in the world today, and—if it is not 


of our inheritance from our forbears—its 
atmosphere of the Church of India. Arising as a far-flung 
offshoot of the Church of England, the time came at last when 
it must realize itself. To c the metaphor, it grew up; 
and though still tied _ the strongest bonds of love to its 
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enterprise of a century or so, and its ~ 
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mother, it must live its own life in the world asanadult. It was 
no longer possible for the Indian Church to rest on the unwritten 
constitution of the Church of England, and it became necessary 
for it to frame a seuatiiatiin 6 its own. Slavish copying of 
the rules and regulations of the mother Church would not have 
been suitable to a Church in another land where conditions are 
widely different. Instead of that the Church of India has 
produced what is a new work of genius, a written Constitution 
embodying the traditions of the whole Church and those 
— — of ordered liberty which underlie the history of the 


of England. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
that Constitution i is the deliberate avoidance of any unalterable 


Articles, not out of any sense of belittling the inheritance of 


the past, or casting doubt upon catholic tradition, but from 
fear of restri within human bounds the activities a a 


who had guided the Church through the ages and has yet 
fulness of truth to reveal.. No the 
ling the deur a its catholic con- 
ception. It is as if the Church stands with its feet firmly 
planted on the foundations which earlier have laid. and 
its arms stretched out to search yet: more oi the riches which 
are in Christ Jesus. Numerically the part played b 
Indians in the actual drafting of that Constitution was | 
though its- provisions were, of course, fully discussed in the 
Councils of the Church, with their large Indian membership. The 
bishops, and those mainly associated with them in the work, 
were for the most English, but their work was only made 
Ghurch by their membership of the great and growing Indian 

fing tally the living force hind them of a Church that was 
pep erage as we turn to the pro 


posals for union in South India 
we discover that the position of the nnel is reversed. It 


is Indians now that lead the way. The movement , as 
all know, with the meeting at Tranquebar of thirty-one Indians, 
one Englishman and one American. The situation of Chris- 
tianity in India, over against the great dead weight of Hinduism 
and Islam, insistently demands reunion. Indian Christians, 
as far as ‘they can express themselves, demand it. The way 
has been pre for it by co-operation in the provincial 
Councils and the National Christian Council. Into the councils 
that have followed Tranquebar in the decade the services 
of Englishmen have been called, inclu on our Anglican side 
the three who were most prominent in framing the Constitution 
of the Church of India. They have been caught up into a 
movement greater than themselves, and what 1s emerging is 
something that is as Mifierentt from the Constitution of the 
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Church of India as that is different from the Constitution of 
the Church of England, and yet instinct with the same spirit of 
holding fast that to which the Church has already attained and 
reaching out to something, dimly perceived as yet, which lies 
ahead. Eventually, before union can take place, a Constitution 
will have to be framed, and by its very nature this Constitution 
is bound to be wider than that of the Church of India. But 
there is no reason to fear that it will be less statesmanlike, or 


that the elements of greatness in the Constitution of the Church 
of India will not find place in it. What we have at present is 


not the Constitution, but only the vision of the united Church ; 
and members of the Church of England who approach it from 
the purely English standpoint, without entering first into the 
atmosphere of the Church a7 India, are staggered and amazed, 
Why, they ask, have N onconformists conceded so much ? 
How can they possibly accept episcopacy and sacraments with 
all their heart ? And then as to the Anglicans, Why have they 
not demanded a clearer ition of what episcopacy stands 
for? Why have they not insisted on confirmation as the pre- 
requisite for communion? Why is there no explicit mention 
of the rite of private absolution? How can they 
as an interim measure, non-episcopally ordained ministers to 
celebrate the sacred m in a Church of which they are 


members, with the bility that here and there an “ lican *” 
or even a whole congregation of “ Anglicans *’ might elect to 


have the ministrations of such a minister? The answer to all 
these questions is that this is a vision, or as the framers of the 
Proposal call it, an outline leaving many details to be worked 
out after the central points of agreement have been settled. 
Though these men are Orientals they have left behind them the 


haggling methods of the bazaar, | g one to hope and believe 
that there will be ed in the united Church that practice 


which obtains in the Episcopal Synod of the Church of India 
of deciding all im t matters unanimously. The method 
of demanding that the other party reduce his demands before 
we will reduce ours would only lead to a union on the basis of a 
colourless re pale-faced caricature of Chris- 


ligion, a miserable 
tianity. The principle of these n 


seeing how much each party can bring of his own inheritance 


of truth and grace into the common ion. For themoment 
it stands in the Proposals that pa 7 to communion shall 


be after confirmation or after such service as is at present used 
by the non-episcopal bodies in the place of confirmation. Is 
this proposal intended as a means of gradually neglecting con-— 
firmation, of ousting the greater service in favour of the less ? 


If the spirit of the negotiators was the spirit of the market 


egotiations is rather that of — 
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such fears might be justified. But look for a moment at a 
scene in South India, and the underlying spirit is evident: a 
bishop had been co a number of Anghi cans, and crowds 
of non- licans came to witness the service, and said to the 
bishop, ‘‘ Oh, sir, when shall we be able to come and receive 
this great vift 2” One of the early proposals was that all the 


non-episcopal ministers should receive episcopal ordination, and 


| the cans a commission from the non-episcopal elders. It 
a seemed at first an easy way out of the difficulty. But it was 
7 one of those apparently easy things that did not quite ring 
a true. What to the non-episcopal ministers would be 
il regarded as a commissioning or at most a re-ordination, would 
| have been in Anglican eyes their first and only ordination. 
| thus, the service would have been insincere, a fraud, 
| and the rejection of the proposal is a happy deliverance of the 
| united Church from an initial insincerity. And what have we 
ite now in its place? A consecration of a number of ministers at 
4 the beginning as bishops, and then the gradual growth of an 
lf episcopally ordained ministry. Again our English onlookers 
Te may suspect some deep-laid plot, some pretence at accepting 
tt | episcopacy with one hand, and leaving a loophole for its re- 
Te jection with the other. But when men have heat led, contrary 
Te to all their upbringing and sectarian traditions, to accept epis- 
= S copacy, can we reasonably believe that they have done it in 
_ P the s irit of barter and a hard bargain? It is worth 
=e that at the close of one of the earlier conferences, the 
tg _ chief spokesman of the 8.1.U.C. Indian members said, “ We 
of Indians wish to have episcopacy, and we shall have it.” 
of __ It may be well here to emphasize that what will happen on 
‘= the appointed day when the scheme comes into force will not 
—6Urhne be a completed union, but the ina tion of a process of 
ae growth towards full union. From the Anglican point of view 
_ it will mean that the non-Anglican congregations begin the 
- process of with us those traditions of ours which we 
tos regard as essentially catholic. It certainly will not mean that 
oe Anglican congregations begin to cast off those traditions, though 
tg we do believe that there are elements of truth and where- 
i ‘a with the Anglican congregations will be enriched by the union. 
Gg _ There seems to be a fear in some quarters that South India 
oe is acting entirely on its own, without considering the wider 
one as of reunion of the whole Church. m, if we get the 
va spirit of the negotiators we shall see that this fear is ungrounded. 
—6rhhe me at least of the Anglicans who have ss prominent in the 
-_ discussions are men who are well known for their high principles 
_ of churchmanship, The proposals make quite clear the ardent 
is desire for continued communion with the whole Anglican 
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Church. The diocesan councils of every diocese of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, including the bishops, priests and repre- 
sentative laity, and also the —— uncil of the whole 
province, have already their general approval of the 
principles of the pas i gn union. Moreover, it is quite certain 
that the General Council of the Church of India would never 
consent to the scheme if excommunication was threatened by 
other branches of the Anglican Church. It was for this very 

urpose that canons were inserted in the Constitution of the 


Church of India providing for the reference of pro 


posals relating 
to faith and order, which might be thought to endanger unity, 
to the Central Consultative Body of the Lambeth Conference, 
for their opinion and advice.* The pro themselves make 


it clear that though, after the union, the Church of South India 
would be a 


regional Church within the universal Church in the 
same sense as the Church of India as a whole is now, yet the 
Church of South India would be on such terms of close friend- 


ship with the (purely Anglican) Church of the northern dioceses 
of India that nom cal be able to work together as at present 
in the General Council for all those matters in which the Govern- 
ment of India would wish to deal with the Church of India as 
a whole. There can be no doubt that the Pro now before 
us are in harmony with what is said in Prelim Declaration 
2 of the Constitution of the Church of India: 


The li of this Church is restricted both by the obligation to 
maintain its inheritance of gem and by the obligation to 
retain its position as a living of the Body of Christ. It is bound 
to preserve its fellowship with the A les saa with the Church of the 
redeemed in all who are enrolled in heaven, and it is bound so far 
as in it lies to preserve and extend ite communion with the other parts 
of the Church of Christ now on earth, ening its fellowship with 
those with whom it already has fellowship and labouring to enter into 
fellowship with those with whom it is not now in communion. These 
oblleeiiane are not founded upon any legal enactment or upon any state- 
ment made by this Church or upon any conditions attached to its pro ni 
but are moral obligations, to fulfilled with the free obedience 
and the spontaneous love of brothers.”’ 


The proposal that the united Church should remain in com- 
munion also with the home Churches through which the 8.1.U.C. 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South India have had 
their origin, and with the Churches with which they have inter- 
communion at present, seems to have caused unn 

anxiety to Anglicans at home. It would, of course, be an 
illogical position, but in actual practice the occasions of offence 


would be few if any; for an lican priest who had joined 


* Constitution, chap. xxvii., Canons VI. and VII., and Rules I and 2. 
+ Constitution, Preliminary Declaration 15. ie 
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the Church of South India, when he: returned to England on 
furlough or retirement, would find wherever he went Anglican 
altars at which he could celebrate or communicate, without 
forcing the issue of reunion at home by ao seq himself for 
communion or offering to celebrate at a Nonconformist com- 
munion service. 

Let us now turn back in conclusion to the Lambeth Con- 
ference. The Lambeth Conference is itself a typically Anglican 
illogical institution. It has no canonical authority whatever, and 
yet is probably the nearest approach to an cecumenical council 
of bishops there has ever been. Originally Lambeth proposed 
as the basis of reunion the famous Quadrilateral—the Scriptures, 
the creeds, the two sacraments, and episcopacy. But in 1920, 
after long discussion, they were led with “ a unanimity all but 
complete ”’ to what was ed at the time as a great advance, 
and one to which the bishops felt “‘ they were being drawn by 
a Power greater than themselves.”* The alteration concerned 
the mi What they now asked for, instead of episcopacy, 
was, “‘a ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the 
of the whole 

uirement is more lained in bined paragrap 

following, which 


“ May we not reasonably claim that the Episcopate is the one means sof 
such a minis f Tt is not that we call in quéstion for a 
moment the spiritual reality of the ministries of those Communions which 
do not the Episcopate. On the contrary, we thankfully acknow- 
t these ministries have been manifestly blessed and owned by 
the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace. But we submit that con- 
siderations alike of history and of present experience justify the claim 
which we make on behalf of the Episcopate. Moreover, we would urge 
that it is now, and will prove to be in the future, the best instrument for 
main the unity and continuity of the Church. But we greatly 
desire that the office of a Bishop should be everywhere exercised in a 
re tative and constitutional manner, and more trul ress all 
that ought to be involved for the life of the Christian Fai ily in the title 
of Father-in-God.”’f 


Is that not exactly what is proposed 
if not, what difference did the bishops themselves think 
of between their proposals of 1920 and the earlier Quadri- 
lateral? Let it be noted in particular that the bishops made 
no demands, as sme ag non before reunion, for confirmation, 
for any theory of holy orders, or of the episcopate, or of the 
Church, for any doctrine of sacraments, for any jus hturgicum 
of bishops, or canonical obedience to them, or for any particular 


* Report of the Lambeth Conference, 1920, p. 12. T Page 28. 
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direction in which reunion should first take 
some of the things for which the 
Proposals 
and elsewhere. It may be, of course, that the bishops a 

Lambeth were wrong in not making more of some of iene 
things. But may it not be that the bishops quite deliberately 
omitted these things from the basis of union as not being of the 
same supreme importance as the four they asked for? Or per- 
haps the bishops were wiser than they knew, and saw a vision 


in the future to which they were only able to ag int the “ae 
South India too has seen a vision. It may be in the g 
pleasure of God that the bishops 


materialization of their vision, or will at least reco 


gnize, as 
in harmony with their vision, the vision, which South India 
nas 9 L&E, ‘Browne. 
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place. These are 
Anglicans who put forward the 


THE SWEDEN AND THE OLD 


To have paid two visits to Sweden, not as a tourist stayin 
hotels, but as the guest of parish priests and undergraduates, 


and to have taken part in an fstorinal conference of clergy, and 


in a students’ Quiet Day at Upsala, is indeed an enviable privi- 
lege. I have at. least 


Sweden from the inside, and to refiect on the possibilities opened 
up by the pro for intercommunion e by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, and their acceptance by the Swedish bishops 
in the following year. 

A visitor to a foreign country, stu stud ing the national Church 
and trying to understand its spirit, naturally endeavour to 
penetrate to that spirit by means of the things which he sees, the 
churches, their ornaments, their services. If, then, I seem in 
this article to dwell overmuch on the externals of worship, it 
is because these have been for me the asc Relate iil way of 
approach to the Dacia that matter more. 


Let me, then, begin by setting down this 1 impression : that j in 
ery church which I have seen in Sweden the altar and the 

pulp pit receive an equal emphasis, neither being ever allowed to 
ominate the other. On the other hand, when I visited Liibeck 


on my way home through Germany, it was evident at once 
that here the pulpit had pride of place; the seats to the east 


are being reproached by some Anglicans at ae 


when meet next 


opportunity to see the Church of 
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: et ulpit had their backs to the altar. The meaning of this 
t the Swedes are Lutherans, not Calvinists; and 
eae that the Swedish Lutheranism is very different from 
the German, and as I shall try to show, represents far more 
truly the old-Lutheran type of Protestant—or rather, as they 


prefer to say, Eivangelical—Christianity. I shall also try to 
show that this old-Lutheran type is one that it is of particular 


importance for us Anglicans to study. The Protestantism with 
which we are familiar 1 in these islands is predominantly Calvin- 
istic in ; and so lo of that tye 
only, we cannot understand the Reformation. 
Now Calvinism laid all its stress on the sovereignty of God, 
the supreme Ruler of the universe, dwelling “in heaven and 
not here,’ of whose transcendent glory no earthly thing can 
be an adequate representation. Therefore images, pictures, 
ceremonial, and the like, are worse than no use; they are 
positively misleading. Tn a whitewashed building devoid of 
all ornament man will at least not be hindered in adoring the 
spiritual invisible God, who holds all human lives in His hand, 
and elects men to ealvation or damnation. Now, however 
t be the positive value of such a religion, it was at any rate 
not the religion of the Incarnation, whereby God has taken to 
Himself and redeemed this many-coloured created world. It 
! was no accident, therefore, that the same Puritans who system- 
atically destroyed all the beautiful things in our churches, also 
‘sought to abolish the festival of Christmas. - 
_ Luther, on the other hand, had no idea of founding a new 
| Church, or of proclaiming a new doctrine of the nature of the 
Church, as Calvin did. His single idea was to proclaim within 
- the Church the Gospel of God, the Evangelium, which had to 
ee ome the old faith, as a and inspiring reality, to 
the eligt : 


earts of the people. His religion was emphatically the 
religion of the Incarnation; and, co ndingly, so definite 
i was his sacramentalism that he could at times maintain in the 
mi most ed way not merely the real but the corporeal 
a presence of our Lord in the Sacrament. Therefore, in Lutheran 
a ii! countries generally the Reformation was no “ deformation.” 
i The ornaments of the churches were not regarded as in any way 
i harmful in themselves, but rather helpful, as visible representa- 


tions of the Gospel of redemption. So the old reredoses and 
images, and above all the crucifixes, were retained in the 
Lutheran churches, and there they are still. 

The Swedish Reformation em under Lutheran in- 
fluences, though it was not till the mh of 1593 that 


the Swedish Church officially accepted any Lutheran formula; 
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it then bound itself to the Augsburg Confession in order to 
exclude Calvinism. And to this day the Swedish Church does 
not include the word “ Lutheran’’ in its official title; it is 
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‘Svenska Kyrkan,”’ the Church of Sweden. Nowhere in 
Kurope was the Reformation carried out with so little blood- 
shed; nowhere is the continuity of the reformed Church with 
the pre-Reformation Church more evident. The Abbey of 
St. Birgitta at Vadstena lasted on till 1593; Latin is freely used 
in the old service-books and music-books of the sixteenth 
century. And in any old Swedish church and in its sacristy 
one finds abundant evidences of the conservatism of their 
Reformation. There are the old medieval stone altars, rere- 
doses, and images—including images of St. Sigfrid, St. Eskil, 
and other English missionaries to Sweden; for we had a large 
share in the conversion of the country to Christianity. In the 
sacristies one often finds medisval chasubles; there are hundreds 
of these in Sweden. But even more interesting is the continu- 
ation of the series in the post-Reformation tod. There are 
vestments there of every date, a through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries —oddly enou enerally have the 
date embroidered on the back of the chasuble—down to the 


ugly ‘lack-and-silver and red-and-gold vestments of the nine- 
teenth cen 


the series ends, for a reason which I will explain later. 


Now I come to a point of s importance; that the Swedes 
look on the Reformation period as a time of re 
The one 


ligious revival. 
in the name “‘ evangelical ;”’ 
Luther, t 


it means to them, as to 
e proclamation within the Church of the living re- 


appointed in the Swedish Prayer Book to be kept 


t as a day of 
thanksgiving for the Reformation; this year it 1s 


y 12. The 


monuments themselves afford abundant evidence that the 


period, at least till the acquisition of political power under 
Gamnoee Adolphus, really was a period of strong and living 
re My mind goes back to the splendid reredos of St. 


ligion. 
Peter’s, Malmé, date 1610; this is assuredly the work of men 
who loved their Church and their faith. This illustration may 


be allowed to stand, tho ae out, Malmé then 


ugh, as a friend 
actually. belonged to Denmark. But greatest monument 
of the 


period, and the noblest of Lutheranism to 
ry treasures of the universal Church, is the splendid collection 


and chorale-tunes which e Scandinavian 
share with Germany. 


Let us pause a moment at this point to notice the contrast 


which these eieete resent with our experience in England. Our 
memories of the Reformation are chiefly memories of confisca- 
10 
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tury, and the better patterns of recent date. There 


ligion of the Gospel. So it is that one Sunday in each year is 
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«aa tion and pillage, persecution and burnings; at least within the 
CU Church of England, it was a period not of religious enthusiasm, 
«| ae but of desolation and weakness. It is, therefore, difficult for 
ae us English churchmen to be proud of our Reformation; yet a 
—6« wa true appreciation of the Reformation is esséntial to the under- 
| a ee of our vocation. And because our Reformation 
. HI happened thirty years later than on the Continent, when 
oe ii) Calvinistic influence was dominant, and therefore it was 
6a Calvinists who came to us in 1550, it is for us to leave 
tae altogether out of sight the old-Lutheran : all the more, 
a | | because when we think of Lutheranism we think first of Germany, 
| i | where the characteristics of the old-Lutheran type have largely 
—« disappeared. The importance of Scandinavia is that there 
1h they have to a large extent been preserved. 
4 | | | II 
Tt : In Sweden, as I have said, the altar and the pulpit are 
6 ually emphasized. Corresponding to this, the Sunday service 
nt the old-Lutheran type was Eucharist with sermon. The 
—«d aa sermon was important, as the proclaiming of the l of God: 
| i | so too the Sacrament was the setting-forth, after a different 
6 manner, of the same Gospel: in Luther's , it was “ the 
1g i visible wo This type of service still continues in Denmark, 
«ae where the Eucharist is celebrated every Sunday. In Sweden it 
ia lasted till the nineteenth century; but, except in one corner 
| i of Western Sweden, there has been a very serious decline in 
«ae sacramental observance in the last hundred years, and there 
—6vhTre are places where the Holy Communion has almost completely 
| i| : dropped out of the life of the people. The ordinary morning 
i service, though hégmassa, high-mass, is ante-communion, 
i i | which, lacking its proper culmination in the Eucharist, is as 
1 il | ponderous as Choral Mattins commonly is amongst ourselves: 
ae and since ission was given in 1861 to separate, under exce 
| ane tional circumstances, the celebration of the Eucharist from the 
6h chief Sunday service, evening communion has become common. 
This decline communion one the outstanding features 
=) | + ~~. of modern Lutheran history. In Sweden, though there is every 
1 gg | | evidence that the worst point has been passed, the standard is 
of i | very low, in some respects as low as it was in England 100 
iy | : if — ago. On the first Saturday in September last year, the 
| ae 1 paper in a country district in middle Sweden contained 
| ane the list of Sunday services in all the local churches. Out of 
if i | thirty-nine churches, twenty-four had a morning service, and 
a | | the rest generally a service at 2 p.m.; these were cases in which 
| one priest had two churches to serve. In only four out of the 
ti thirty-nine was there a Eucharist: in two cases at 10 or 11; in 
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one case at 2 p.m.; in one case, the only town church in the 


list, at 5 p.m. 


Also one church had a celebration on the 
Thursday at 7 p.m. I saw also the parish 


r of one of the 
leading churches of the sacramental reviv 


re a Eucharist 


was advertised for nine Sundays in four nail (three times 


each, at 9 a.m., 11 a.m., and 7 p.m.), and also on a weekday 
(including All Souls’ Day) about once a fortnight, according 


to notice. 


What are the reasons for the decline? First we must put 
In 


the influence of the rationalistic period, the Aufkli 


Sweden most things seem to happen sn later than in England: as 


the snowdro 


ps were just coming up in middle Sweden about 


April 10 this year, five weeks later than with us, so the worst 


period of Gothic church-building occurred with them some forty 
years later than with us; All Saints’, Lund, perhaps the ugliest: 


church I have ever seen, must be about contemporary with St. 


ugustine’s, Kilburn. And so their rationalistic period, and 
the decline of communion, and the revival now on its way, 


A 


have all occurred later than with us. 


Church was devastating 


In Germany the effect of rationalism on the Lutheran 
there was also a natural tendency 


towards assimilation to the Calvinistic “‘ reformed ”’ churches; 


and in the early nineteenth century 
to a large extent disap 
sermon, and the sermon 
But in Sweden the li 


that the whole tendency of the period 


at the altar. Yet in many of the 
- ordinations, the tradition of w 


uent. 


the fixed liturgical forms 
with disastrous results; the 
one, became the centre of the service. 


1: a in spite of the fact 
regard any sort 
of altar-service as a belated survival of Romanism. In many 
churches, too, as the vestments fell into disrepair, they were not 
replaced, and the preacher’s black gown came to be worn also 


greater churches, and also at 


was to 


earing vestments was, I believe, aa 
never lost. At the same time communion also became less ae 


en | have asked Swedish priests the reason for the decline 


of communion, the reply has been that communion had become 
very formal—for we must remember that the Swedish Test 


Acts lasted till 1863—and priests took to emphasizing the 
awfulness of communion to such an extent that for v 
of eternal damnation the a gn dared not 


these days 
is the difficul 


priests are 


of the subjective view of Christiani 


approach the altar. 
very different tone, and this 
that they have to contend with in the people’s 
minds. Another reason is surely to be found in the prevalence 
ty, which concentrates 
attention not on God and what God has done, but on religion, 
as an activity of our own. Communion is, therefore, regarded 
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136 THEOLOGY 
oe er as our highest and holiest religious act; and the 
i man, who does not wish to be a hypocrite, feels himself 
i to be unworthy, and stays away. In this connection it seems 
evident that the remarkable maintenance of sacramental religion 
7 in Denmark is due very largely to the influence of Grundtvig, 
aa who in the middle of the nineteenth century unceasingly pro- 
| claimed. the objective side of Christianity, firmly fixed the 
6h Apostles’ Creed in the affections of the. Danish people, and held 
them to sacramental observance. 
(daa In Sweden, however, the tide has now turned. The recent 
| work of their Church Assembly (which does not require the 
i an sanction of the secular Parliament for its liturgical measures) 
| | A) has for some thirty years been in the direction of the enrichment 
ra of their liturgy; vestments are again becoming common, and 
6m ae the number of communicants is increasing. The example of 
a the Anglican revival of communion is a much atten- 
—6hhL a tion, and it may be anticipated that the next years will 
6a see a widespread recovery by the Swedish Church of its own 
a standard, to which the equal emphasis of the altar and the 
has never ceased to bear witness. 
i The action of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 in 


intercommunion with the Church of Sweden had its as 
fication in the maintenance by it, alone among. 
Churches, of the Apostolic Succession. Of the fact. there 


iJ Ba appears to be no doubt at all; not only our own Bishop Words- 
—6« worth,* and the Archbishops’ Commission appointed in 1909,7 
it | but even the American Roman Catholic Bishop Spalding, iding 
tm found the evidence satisfactory. And this link ish 
ft | | is capable of being valuable to the Swedish Church in a aoe 
a of ways. The example of the revival of sacramental life among 
«trae us can be of great help to them, if they are able to see in it, not 
, i only an example to imitate, but also warnings of mistakes to be - 
1h avoided. Scarcely less important is the Retreat movement. 
6 Again, our long controversies have surely taught us something 
a about the oor meaning and importance of episcopacy ; and while 
«aan the Swedes have in their practice maintained the Apostolic 
| Succession, theirusual manner of stating the theory of it is scarcely 


what we should regard as adequate, and they extend full recogni- 

tion to the other Scandinavian Churches, which have lost the suc- 
cession, and even to the A Synod in America, which has 
no bishops. We need not assert our view of the matter as if it 
were final and complete, for the view of the Eastern Chureh 1 is 


* The National Church of Sweden, pp. 196, 207, etc. 
of che 1920, Resolutions 24 and 25; 162-154. 
Bishop Spa pay ee! of the Protestant ormation, vol. ii., p. 424; uoted 

js Ret "Soderbloen, Be Body and Soul of the Swedish Church, published ” Sw and 
in the Constructive Quarterly, June, 1915, p. 292. | 
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in some ways less strict than ours; but it is our duty to make 
clear to our Swedish friends what we mean. 


On the other side, have we something to learn from them ? 


It is always more pleasant ‘to reflect on the lessons which we 


would like to teach others, than on our own shortcomings which 
they may help to correct. What do Swedish churchmen say 


about us? Brilioth, lately appointed Dean of Lund, a 


critic who is as well informed of our affairs as he is well disposed 
towards us, thus concludes a review of Essays Catholic and 


Critical in the Swedish Theological (the translation 
is mine): 


“The chief criticism which I would make iginet this collection of 
7 as a whole, is the consistent ambiguity in their use of the word 
olic.’ This ambiguity i is indeed typical of modern Anglican theology. 

One would have above all from a ‘ critical catholicism, a deter- 
mined attempt to make this point clear. Yet it is evident that these 
writers are working with two different. ideas of ‘catholicism.’ On the 
one side, there is the claim to bring together and work out critically the 
wholeness of the genuine Christian tradition; on the other, the word 
‘ Catholic ’ is used to denote one of devotional life, which is charac- 
terized above all by the central place given to the Sacrament, and an 
ascetical idea of holiness. It might be shown that both in the un- 
divided Western Church, and in the Anglican Church in earlier centuries, 
this type has existed side by side with other types of different charac- 
teristics, types which belong rather to ak po than to the mystical 


line in Christian history, wand have found expression in the reformed 
churches. 


“This double meaning given to the word ‘ catholic ’ is:thethiues ofa 


pe ms. of the whole outlook. The emphasis on the specially 
‘ catholic ’ of 
Roman Church, while at the same time the critical outlook must reject 
ap papal . claims. The ‘catholic’ idea (in the wider sense) demands 
ition that the churches of the Reformation have a real share in 
the 3 eritance of Christianity ; but at the same time the narrower view, 
of a specially ‘catholic’ type of religion, leads to an under-estimate of 
the claim of these churches to be reckoned as authentic heirs of the 
Christian tradition. Specially in relation to the e 1 churches of 
the Continent and the North, there is much defect both from the * catholic 
and from the ‘ critical’ point of view. Yet by formulating the problem 
which these words , the newer liberal high-churchmen in England 


have made an important contribution to theological discussion in all 


Christian communities; for in many countries men are being led to see the 
central importance of this problem. But the Anglican theologians need 
to learn from the churches of the Continent and the North to grasp the 


problem in all its widsh, and to reales how far wy themselves are from 
its solution.”’ 


So Dr. Brilioth: And if we, ‘English follow up 
his point in the spirit of self-scrutiny, 


of the Reformation. If the Reformation were in our view 


religion awakens a consciousness of kinship with the 


we shall ask ourselves 
whether we are indeed so clear in our minds about the meaning ~ 
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138 THEOLOGY 
a Hi something to be “ repented of in tears and ashes,’ then the 
ml sooner we are absorbed into the Roman Church the better. 
a Hi But we do not mean this; and yet we do not altogether succeed 
ie) | in proclaiming throughout England the necessity of the orthodox 
an creeds and of sacramental religion, as the indispensable means 
i Hi of. guarding and of expressing the evangelical faith. If we had 
| found the way to e this, our own divisions would be very 
a much nearer settlement than they are. i 
Hil} It 1s: precisely here that Lutheranism can help us—and 
Hi by Lutheranism I mean primarily the old-Lutheran tradition 
i which has never been wholly lost in Sweden—to understand 
our own inheritance Evangelical Catholicism. give 
Bil an instance, to explain what I am trying to express. Our Quiet 
| Day for students at Upsala began with an early communion. 
in This service, which im “me very much, lasted almost an 
it hour, though there were only thirty-five communicants; yet 
ii} we did not have the whole liturgy, but only the communicants’ 
Hi _ ‘preparation and the Missa fidelawm, corresponding exactly, in our 
| rite, to the portion from “ Ye that do truly’ to the end. But 
iit all the musical parts were sung, and there was a short address. 
Ht This was typical of the Swedish way; there is in their service 
i a deliberateness, an absence of hurry, which in some 
a reminds one of the Orthodox Eastern type. When they have 
oi the whole liturgy, it takes, with the sermon, at least an hour 
Bt and three-quarters; when they want a shorter service, they omit 


part. We, onthe other hand, think it important to go through 
the whole; we are rather shocked to realize that the Swedes 
can have a Eucharist without the liturgical Gospel. We know 
that the mere recitation of a form is nothing in itself; yet are 
we not in practice rushing through a form for the form’s sake ? 
F I do not wish to lay stress on this instance, for clearly the 
SS matter is by no means so simple. I am using the instance in 
it order to illustrate the truth that we understand our 


pe’ 


> +4 me gt 


| understand its by 
ii” whom it took a relatively straight course—with whom it was a 
religious revival. Therefore, we have need to ask our Swedish 
friends to explain to us clearly, till we understand, what the 
mean by their favourite word—the word “ evangelical.”’ 


A. GaBrieL Hesert, 8.8.M. 


positive meaning by learning from others with 


Ht own inheritance much less cl than we imagine. We do 
ae not really know what we think about the Reformation; yet it 
He is a vitally important element in our own inheritance. It is 
a I because we do not know what we think about the Reformation 
ik that we are often apologetic about it and ashamed of it, and 
Hy - unconvincing both to others and to ourselves. The fact is 
l i that the Reformation in England went awry, and we can best 
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AND DIVINE PERSONALITY Wai) 

THE aim of philosophy is the unification of all those data that 1 
are presented to the mind, the ‘synthesis into a coherent whole Wie | 
of all the elements of our experience. It is impossible to differ- Hil | 1] 
entiate between various types of data as regards their reality 1 
or as regards their ultimate importance as objects of philosophic | wth) 
thought. Itmay ben to raise the question as to whether a a 
the interpretation which, even in the act of perception, the nis i 
mind puts upon certain of them is correct, but their character it iy 1 
as data cannot be disputed. Ty are the subject-matter of ee 
The data of which our minds are conscious are of various ti aa H 
kinds, ranging from the crude but stable sense-data of colours, Was | 
sounds, and so on to the elusive but equally real elements that i +y \y 
are involved in ssthetic appreciation or religious devotion. 
Our emotions, our impulses, and our volitions, different as they i} 7 
are from the impressions furnished by the senses, are, equally ie g 
with them, data which a philosophy must synthesize if it is to ni: | 
have any claim to be regarded as complete. 1a 
This claim, that the business of philosophy is to synthesize Hil aH 
the data of experience rather than to indulge in aprioristic 1) 
reasoning, is, as regards the physical world, generally held by 1\ IE | 
philosophers of the scientific aia 


Dr. Broad, Mr. 
Russell, Professor Whitehead, fessor Eddington all base 1 
| 


their philosophies ; in the first instance upon our experience of 14/0 
hysical occurrences. “The philosophy of science,” says 
Mes etd Whitehead, “is the endeavour to formulate the most 

general character of things observed.’* “Physical reality,”’ 

says Professor Eddington, “is the synthesis of all possible 
aspects of nature,” his great claim forthe Theory 

of Relativity is that in it “all different possible impersonal points 

of view have been with the important proviso that 

these points of view are “ those for which the observer can be 
replaced by scientific measuring appliances.”’t in 

Science and the Modern World, Professor Whitehead leads up 

to his discussion of God by considering the development of the 

philosophy of physical science. Mr. Russell, again, in The 


* The Principle of Relativity, p. 5. 
t Space, Time, and Gravitation, p. 1 182. | t Loc. cit. 
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_ that space and time may be “ only approximate conceptions, 


the fundamental laws of atomic processes to mere statements 
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Structure of Matter very convincingly es that the structure 
of the Universe which the. theories of modern physics put 
forward is the most adequate synthesis of our sense-data that 
can be constructed. All these thinkers, in spite of their many 
divergences, agree that a philosophy, whatever may be its | 
teaching as to the existence of absolute truth, can be built up 
on an empirical basis only. 
It is perhaps well to consider how great has been the up- 
heaval of established philosophical ideas of space and time which 
has been caused by the recent advances of physical science. To 
provide a truly comprehensive synthesis of the data of the senses 
all the notions that seemed most obvious concerning the external 
world have been set aside. The fundamental assumption of 
Newtonian physics, that there exist an absolute space and an 
absolute time which are the same for all observers, has given way 
to a view of the Universe as a four-dimensional structure into 
which each observer reads his own time and space in a way which 
is determined by his situation in the structure. When, in 
addition, one considers the “ gauge-properties’’ which are 
introduced into the structure in order to co-ordinate electro- 
etic phenomena, one begins to see how far physical science 
has moved from the mechanical-ether stage of the last century. 
Indeed, Professor Eddington has thrown out the suggestion 


which must ultimately give way to a more general conception of 
the ordering of events in nature not expressible in terms of a 
fouriold co-ordinate system.’’* And on top of all this there are 
the complications of the Quantum Theory, which has reduced 


of probability. 


_ When one thus realizes the extent to which the principle 
that the object of philosophy is the systematization of data has 
been admitted into the world of physical phenomena, it becomes 
very difficult to see why, on purely philosophical grounds, it 
should not be extended to those data of experience that are 
other than the data of sense. But, apart from the fact that 
most philosophers whose work lies in non-scientific fields are 
largely unacquainted with the theories of modern science, there 
are one or two reasons which may have prevented the extension 

(a) In the first place, the external world postulated by the 
Theory of Relativity seems at first sight to offer no room for that 
contingency in the Universe which is necessary if any importance 
is to be attached to the more personal of the elements of our 


* Mathematical Theory of Relativity, p. 225. 
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mental life. The Theory of Relativity, just as much as the 
_ Newtonian theory of absolute space and time, declares that our 
future experience of the physical world can be unambiguously 
deduced by laws of specified form from our e ce in the 


past. Furthermore, many exponents of the theory claim that 


these laws are not arbitrarily imposed upon the Universe; but 
are themselves such as might be 


to hold in virtue of its 
underlying structure.* So far from our moulding the course of 
events, the events are simply “there,” and we come across 
them in a way that it is entirely beyond our power to control. 
There are, however, two important objections that may be 
urged to this argument. The first is that the relativity-world 
is constructed from physical phenomena alone. According to 
the Theory of Relativity the various views of the Universe seen 
by different observers can all be fitted into its scheme, but those 
views of which it takes account are views of purely physical 


events, and indeed of physical events occurring in maniniate ) i 


matter. Itis true that the theory claims to synthesize external 


events into a manifold from which by purely formal means our | 4 
spatial and temporal ee of those events may be deduced Wilts 
uniquely, but it is always just possible that that manifold is alee 


not adapted to synthesize the processes that occur in liv 
-Itis 


possible here to 


urge Professor Hobson’s con- 


- 


- 
- - 
r 
— 


rience in the past shall continue to hold: in the a or A 
that one which has been successful in co-ordinating on 


tention that there is no such thing as logical necessity in the | } q 
world of phenomena, inasmuch as there is no logical necessity Bas 
that a conceptual scheme which has su represented our ae 


ry Rit 


phenomena shall be adequate to deal with another type. if a 
it should be found that in the last resort the Theory of Relativity Wal A 
is incompatible with our experience of ourselves as free agents, a 
we must not hesitate to assert that, in spite of rhs / 
internal consistency, the theory does not 1 
more than a limited of phenomena. For, if if we 


sovereign con- 


claims of data, we can hardly 


allow a theory 


structed from the data of physics to the far more || 

immediate datum of our freedom of will. a: 1a 
But we may meet the denial of conti cy in the Univeme | Hi 

withiou questioning the validity of current physical theories. He 


There is one set of phenomena which even the Theory of Rela- i 


tivity does not claim to cover, at any rate in its present state. aa 
These are the atomic phenomena, to deal with which the 1100 } 
* Thus, for Professor Eddington the Relativity law of yravitelicn is simply the a i 1 
expression of identities relating the curvature of different portions of the space-time i Hi 
Professor Eddington’s remark quoted on p. 140 above. 
of Physical Science, chap. i.-iv., es iv. 
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Quantum Theory has made such heroic attempts. In this 
theory the laws of mechanics have lost all their status as ex- 
pressions of the way in which the positions of particles vary 
under the action of given forces, and have become purely formal 
laws from which the radiation from atoms and certain other 
henomena can be predicted. More important than this, 
wever, is the fact that to the Quantum Theory, 
the ultimate laws of physics, the laws of atomic processes (to 
which, presumably, all the laws, such as those of the Relativity 
_ ; which govern e processes in the physical world, 
ultimately reducible) are laws of probability and not of 
pr Ra Just as we can state the approximate number of 
people who will have died in England in a year’s time, while we 
in are totally unable to forecast which individuals will die, so we can 
ie predict the approximate number of atoms in any large aggregate 
H! which will, at a definite time and under definite conditions, be in 
a given state, while we can say nothing at all as to the future 
| state of an individual atom. Furthermore, this uncertainty 1s 
iq not due, as the uncertainty g the date when a given 
Hi individual will die is largely due, to ign 


orance of some of the 
conditions of the problem, but is, so the Quantum Theory in- 
forms us, inhentnisd in the constitution of the physical world. 

_ The way in which the element of choice in an act of volition 
may be conceived to have a coun rt in the contingency of 
the physical world has been discussed by Professor Eddington 
He inclines: to the view that the probability that a definite 

should occur in an atom in a living organism is not a 
Hl property of the atom’s co tion and situation alone, but 
may be controlled by the atom’s relation to the ism as a 
ie whole. “ There can be no unique probability attached to any 
bo event or behaviour; we can only of * probability in the 
if hght of certain given information,’ and the probability alters 
| ing to the extent of the information.’’+ This view has 
i considerable bearings on the ic view of the Universe as 
| depicted by Father Thornton in The Incarnate Lord. Father 
Thornton sees in the Universe a hierarchy of each 
grade of which is constituent into the next higher . Thus 
an atom is an organism of electrons, and so on, till we come to 
6 the social organism, which has as its constituents the individual 
members of the human race. 

a higher grade as a component of an organism of that 
th not cease to perform wheshine proper to itself, but those rhythms 
are subsumed under the of the higher organism and 
6h made to subserve the law of being proper to that organism. 
6 * The Nature of the Physical World, chap. xiv. 

t Loc. cit., p. 315. 
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“In every organic whole there is a principle gf unity which 
transcends and pervades diversities and so imposes unity upon 
the complex successions of events which are com 


those diversities.’’* In r this would seem to imply 
that in a living organism the atoms of which the organism is 
com do not cease to obey the laws of physics but that 
those laws are, as it were, “ administered °’ by the principle of 
unity of the organism so as to make the atoms subservient to 
the requirements of the o 
the laws of physics must contain some indeterminacy through 
which the mind can govern their actions. Professor Eddington’e 

suggestion that the probability of an atomic process is different 
in a living body from what it is outside provides just such a 
loophole. The laws of physics are not violated in living bodies; 

_ they contain in themselves an in which is resolved 
in different ways according as the process to which they refer 
the Quantum Theory is still in a state of flux, and it would be an 
act of the most unbridled modernism to attempt to build on it 
a developed theory of human freedom, but it may at any rate 
be denied that physical theories of the present day render it 


impossible to believe in the freedom of the will. | 


(6) The second argument that may be brought against the 
validity of data other than those of the senses is the obs coche 


one that in the act of perception itself these data are so mis- 


interpreted as to make it impossible for us to know anything of 
their real significance. It appears to be true, in virtue of the 


divergences between various 
and religious judgments, that data of these kinds are more 
liable to saiaheblerreateten than are the data of the senses, but 
it would be rash to suppose that the personal element is absent 
in the latter. Anyone who has looked at diatoms through a 
microscope and compared what he has seen with an en 
of the same objects in a book will realize that the trained © 
is able, ever in purely ph matters, to discern more than 
is evident to the untrained eye. In the same way we may 
surely claim that the testimony of the ‘philosophical atheist 
(who is, incidentally, usually a quite irrational anti-clerical)y as 
to the non-existence of the Deity is very largely due to his 
having neglected to give himself the spiritual tanaenns of the 
practising Christian. 


ple in their esthetic 


The Incarnate Lovd, 
t Of., e.g., Mr. R 5 superbly rational treatment of physical matters in T'he 
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as a whole. If this is true 


Again it is very doubtful if the experience of religious people 
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_ really shows such violent inconsistency as is commonly supposed. 


We may in this connection divide the beliefs of a reli gion into 
three main parts—the “natural,” the sacramental, and the 
revealed. The first of these is notoriously common to all re- 
ligions, as the popular syncretism of the present day is never 
tired of asserting: the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man are found in all but'the most debased types of belief. 
The sacramental element again is so uniform as to lead to the 
frequent assertion that the Christian sacraments were no part 
inal faith but were taken over from the mystery- 
religions. The element of Christian revelation is, ex hypothese, 
absent from the non-Christian religions, so its non-occurrence 
need, on the Christian theory, cause no surprise ; and the elements 
that take its place, as in Mohammedanism and Mormonism, 
are of so immeasurably lower a moral character as to be but 
very innocuous rivals to the Christian revelation, and have, 
moreover, been entirely unsusceptible to philosophical treat- 
ment. It is the revealed element in Christianity that has 
gathered the natural’ and sacramental elements of religion into 


equately dealt with by intellectual 
methods. As Mr. Chesterton argues, it was Christianity that 
reconciled the myths and the philosophies.* That in the data 
of reli experience there are no errors of interpretation we 
need not claim, but it seems abundantly clear that there is no 


need to reject these data in toto on the ground of irreconcilable 


what can be drawn as to 
ultimate nature. of the Universe from the data which are 
y connected with religion, it is important to examine 
the information that we can receive from the bare existence of 
data assuch. This course is followed substantially by Professor 
Whitehead in his approach to the discussion of God. In chapters 
x. and xi. of Science and the Modern World he undertakes a 
metaphysical examination of sense-experience and concludes 
that there must be a principle of concretion or determination 
in virtue of which our experience has that character that we 
actually find in it. It is this principle of concretion that he 
calls “ God.’’. No attempt will be made here to outline the 
philosophical position of Professor Whitehead, but the essence 
of his argument may aia, be not unfairly expressed as 
follows. Whatever we may have experienced on a particular 
occasion of experience, we can always conceive that our ex- 


pPRHERIO® should have been different from what, as a matter of 
* Vide The Everlasting Man, 
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fact, it. was. There must, therefore, be some principle whose 
function it is to determine which of the many logically possible 
experiences shall be the one which we actually undergo. Unless 
the Universe is ultimately irrational this conclusion is un- 
avoidable. Doubts as*to what theory of causation in the 
physical world is adequate are quite immaterial. We are seeking 
not a physical cause but a metaphysical one. We want. to 
know, first of all, why we experience anythi 


>... 


ing, and secondly, 
why we experience one thing rather than another; and theories Bat? 
of physical causation can provide no answer to these quneees Bt) 


God as the mere principle of concretion, however, 

by no means all the attributes that the Christian faith ledisd 
Such a principle is omnipotent in the sense of being able to make 
the possible actual, and presumably possesses some rudimentary 
kind of selective activity,* since it can determine which 
ticular possible is to be made actual on a given occasion, but we 
have as -g no indication of any moral attributes whatever. 
If, however, we admit the validity of data other than those of 
the senses we may surely extend the nt. If in our 
experience there are moral j} ts, or at the conscious- 
ness of moral distinctions, and if, as has been argued above, 
these, like all the other elements of our rience, are deter- 


mined by God, God must be Himself the ground of moral dis- hi) 
tinotiosi.. The problem of evil does not at this It | 
is not a question as to why we do not live up to our moral ideals, 1) 
but as to why we have any moral notions at all. It seems 11 
impossible to explain away morality as inherited fear of con- | 
sequences: we do. not mie fear to wn wrong actions; we know ‘a 
that they are wrong. Nor do the various standards of morality He 
of different people affect the t. It is not a question of a 
what we believe to be wrong, but why we believe anything to 1 ein 
be wrong. Unless our moral notions are apprehensions, per- my 
haps often misinterpreted by us, of something that is eternally Me 
part of the nature of That from which all our experience is Oh 
derived, the problem of morality is insoluble. ‘And if we consider |) 
not merely the negative notion of wrong but also the positive 11) ea 
notion of duty, it is more difficult than ever to’ believe that the eh 
* To say, as some non-theists do, that the particular possibility actualized in | A i | 
an occasion of is “‘ merely due to chance,” seems a sheer evasion of the a 

question. A ha is said to be due to chance when we are ignorant of certain 1h ne 
of its causal relations. It is in this sense a matter of chance whether a penny falls Vee i 
head or tail, but no one su that the fall of the penny is not af tnt Bh Wa 
law. It is simply that we are i t of the exact way in which the Mss 
in order to work out the complete motion of the penny. On the other hand, the 1. 
argument from concretion does not by tself show that God necessarily possesses Md | 
anything like a human personality, but only the most elementary selective capacity. bhi) | 
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146 THEOLOGY 
consuming thirst of the saints for righteousness is nothing but 


an inversion of the primitive instinct of fear. 


It may thus be fairly arguetl that, if all the elements of our 
experience are due to the actualization by God of possibilities, 
God is the ground of morality. It: will, however, be worth 
while, in view of many modernist aie oa to see what this 
goodness amounts to. The conclusion has been reached that 

is the ground of moral distinctions and that our conscious- 
ness of them is derived from His by the exercise of His omni- 
potence. Would it be possible, however, to hold that He 1s no 
more guided by them in His acts than we are; that just as we 
know what we ought to do but do not always do it, so God, 


though the source of moral distinctions, is nevertheless not 


bound by them? This seems impossible, for the following 


reason. We, although we are conscious of moral distinctions, 
are not the authors of them, while God in His consciousness of 
them is conscious of the fact that He determines their very 
imperativeness. It is inconceivable that He who is the ground 
of all morality, by whose will moral distinctions exist, should 
not be bound by them in virtue of that will itself.. If moral 
distinctions exist through the will of God, it must be part of His 
nature to will their existence. Wherever we are to find the 
source of evil we cannot place it in the Being of God. The 

problem of the ultimate relation of the two attributes of omni-— 
potence and goodness lies hidden in the oe of the Godhead 
itself, and it would be both irreverent and futile to expect to 
elucidate it completely, but it may surely be claimed that a 
candid examination of the data of experience leads, if not 
coercively yet almost overwhelmingly, to belief in the existence 
of a God who is both omnipotent and moral, and hence, in the 
truest sense of the word, eee. 

L. Mascatt. 


DAVID AND BABER 
ie has so often been said that it was im 


possible for a successful 
freebooter and marauder, such as was David, to have had the 
religious experience implied in the psalms attributed to him, or 
indeed any great measure of what we mean by spiritual religion, 
that it is perhaps temerarious to hope to throw even a side-light 
upon the subject. But the extraordi likenesses between 
the histories and characters of David and Baber, in spite of the 
difference in the scale of their exploits, suggest that an a priort 


conclusion with regard to the views of an Kastern adventurer 
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of a past age is a difficult thing for a Western of the present day 


to draw. 

Baber, the first of the Mogul Emperors of India, heed from 
1483-1530, more than 1,000 after David, but the conditions oi 
of life and warfare in the were still much the same. In ay 
literary matters pos rr on oral tradition, or handwritten Wi 
MSS., by horse or horse-drawn vehicle, and 

exploits were accomplished ‘with moa 


in warfate most of Babe's 


bow or sword, though in his later campaigns he used the new- Sanit! 
fashioned matchlock and “ feringhi’”? cannon. (Were David’s 
victories due to the use of Gittite troops armed with the iy itt 
new-fashioned iron wea ?) Both men were born in nul ii) 
small, cultivated mountain kingdoms, in the midst wats | 
of a host of small princes and kinglets in ever com- Bani) 
binations of alliances. “The land of the two great rivers, Hii) 


Oxus and Iaxartes . . . was a cockpit for the jealousy and 
strife of a multitude of petty princes, who, whether they called 


a4... 


Hosea, “The people of Readarchl who had seen affairs in 


general managed according to justice and law in conseq 


themselves Mirzas in Persian, or Khans in Turki, or plain Amirs ii i | 
in Arabic, resembled one another closely in character and ie 
ambition. The character was ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish’; the Hi i 
ambition was to power and wealth quocunque modo rem, Ba 
at the sacrifice of kindred, faith and honour.”* The description oii: 
would probably not be untrue of ancient Canaan. The towns- — Wey, 
folk of the ruling class were “ intelligent, often cultivated, brave ee 
and energetic; they were also cruel, vicious and treacherous. ae 
As liars they had few equals.’’* But there were certain con- 1 
ventions of justice, government and religious observance to Hh ee 
which a ruler might reasonably be expected by his subjects to | Ant i 
conform. And this background moves Baber, the Hi. a 
writer of most candid memoirs, which furnish every now and Oe 
then striking illuminations of conditions and ‘passages of the a 
Old Testament. — 

Take, for instance, the following as illustrative of the earl . 

ition of Samuel at the court of Saul, or even of Nathan wi ha 

vid. Ahmad Mirza of Samarcand was “ attached to Khwajeh Be | 
who was his religious instructor and guide andas 
he always consulted the Khwajeh in matters of fr congemee he 10a 
generally acted in conformity to the law.’ en his son Ba 
succeeded and there ensued a condition of things comparable ei A 
to that foreshadowed in 1 Sam. viii. 11-18, and pictured in Hel. 


uence of 
the influence enjoyed by the excellent Khwa} eh; were stung to 


* Professor Lane Poole, Babar. 
t Quotations unless otherwise specified are from Talbot's a edition of 
Baber’s Memoirs. 
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the soul at the prevalence of such unbridled licentiousness and 


ering 
tions led him to India, his fifth raid became a conquering in- 
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tyranny.” Baber’s own parties would furnish a 
picture to warrant the strictures of an Amos or an Isaiah. 
_.. Baber’s formal education ceased when at the age of twelve 
he became king of Ferghana (Khokand) on the death of his 
father, and entered upon almost incessant warfare to keep his 
head above water. Before he was twenty he had lost. his own 
kingdom, had twice made himself master of Samarcand, the 
second time with only two hundred and forty men and the 
goodwill of the inhabitants, but had both times been obliged 
to give it up through lack of support. The second time he went 
into exile among the shepherds of the hills in dire poverty— 
“‘T generally went barefoot.” ‘‘I had no kingdom nor hopes 
of one. Most of my servants had left me out of sheer want; 
the few who still stood by me could not escort me on my 
journeys for lack of means.” It was about this time that he 
began to write poetry, “ the first ode I ever composed ’’— | 


~““Thave found no faithful friend in the world but my soul; 


He had a few interludes of fighting and visits to Herat where 
his cousins lived in luxury and ease, and where, though he re- 
mained a staunch abstainer in the midst of drinking Ghent es, he 
lost his faith in the irrevocable nature of the i Mg Oo 
Khan ”’ which he had hitherto observed. After various ae 
breadth escapes and three experiences of exile, he decided in 
1504 to take Kabul, with between two and three hundred 
followers—*‘‘ most of them were on foot, with brogues on their 
feet, clubs in their hands, and tattered cloaks over their 
shoulders.”. Of the two tents boasted by the army one was 
reserved for Baber’s Joined by adventurers he 
took Kabul without fighting, and established 
himself there. As his — m kg did not supply a revenue 
sufficient to maintain his was obliged to make raids on 
his neighbours, and says aie that it is serie to maintain 
discipline on a plund slice. Presently his expedi- 


vasion, 1524 saw him lord of Delhi, and his death in 1530 left 
Humayon his son Emperor of India. 
Spot the story of a successful freebooter and 
Baber was more. ‘Soldier, statesman, 
philosopher, a nf of big Baber was also a Persian 
poet of no mean order, and in his native Turki a master of prose 
and verse, and his descriptions of his country . . . are those of 
a born artist. ... He was a devoted lover of nature—knew 


every animal, bird and flower, the habits of bird and beast, 
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and where and how they are to be caught. ** At Kabul his first 
care was to plant a garden, and he introduced cherry-trees and 
the -cane into the coun untry. “ He excelled in music and 
other arts,” says his cousin, “and was the author of a most 
useful treatise on jurisprudence.” He was, moreover, a great 
athlete, he swam every rivér crossed by his army in the in- 
vasion of India, including 
under each arm and run round the battlements of a fortress, 
jumping the embrasures, and was forward in sharing the hard- 
ships and labours of his soldiers. “‘ Every man who 
spirit or emulation hastens to such works of himself,” he says, 
when, in returning from a raid, he and a few others had to beat 
a way through dee eep snow for the rest to follow. They came to 
a small cave, and “ some desired me to go into the cavern, but 
I would not go. I felt that for me to be in a warm dwelling and 
in comfort while my men were in the midst of snow and drift 
. . . would be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a 


deviation from that society in suffering which was their due. 


It was right that whatever their sufferings and difficulties were, 
and whatever they might be obliged to undergo, I should be a 
sharer with them. ... I continued, therefore, to sit in the 
drift ’’ until it was discovered that the cave was large enough to 
hold them all, We are reminded of the temper shown in 
2 Sam. xxii. 13-17. 

Of the nature of David’s education we have no hint. We 
know that he came of a well-to-do family, and he is introduced 
to us a8 @ musician and singer, which presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the songs of his nation in which as of their lite 
culture and history were enshrined. We know of two such 
collections, The Book of the Wars of Yahveh and The Book of 
Jasher. He was early designated to the dom, though it 
does not ap how far the nature of Samuel’s anointing was 
made clear at the time. He served an apprenticeship to war 
and royalty at the court of Saul, where he would come in contact 
with such educated men as the nation boasted, and in exile 
spent some time at the court of Achish, where might be found 
some remnants of the civilization of Crete—the Philistines were 
in advance of Israel in crafts, and probably in arts (1 Sam. xii. 
19-22); and when, later, Solomon to 

workmanship of the day for his buildings he ap 
_of Tyre, “ who was ever a lover of David.” 
that David’s varied career afforded op 
witted man to pick up an education in the arts of his day, while 
we are told that he had as personal feidind Abiathar the priest 
and Nathan and Gad the prophets, and probably some touch 


It ede seem, then, 
rtunities for a quick- 


the Ganges. He could take a man 
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with Samuel, which would bring him into contact with religious 
matters. 
Both men owed much to their persona! attractions. Both 


were -looking, and. David even more than Baber seems to 
have able to win the friendship of all with whom he came 
in contact, while their nce verty and hardship gave 


them an understanding of the lives of their subjects. But the 
point in question is the religious life of the two men in relation to 
their general conduct and the habits of their time. 
David, we are told, was a willing and a ready liar, cruel, some- 
who was too in- 
ulgent to his many sons; and, we are asked, could he be the 
subject of a deep spiritual experience? We know that in our 
conditions such an experience would be hardly credible for a 
tan who did many of the which we hear of David doing. 
But was it impossible in the conditions in which he lived and 
with the presuppositions of his age ? 
That is where the interest of Baber’s Memoirs comesin. We 
find that similar characteristics do not seem to have interfered 
with what is apparently a quite genuine religious lence 
He too was a much married man (Professor Lane Poole 
enumerates some seven wives), and was followed to India 
by nearly a hundred female relatives. Except for a youth- 
ful infatuation for a camp follower, hoaieren, Baber tells 


us. very little of his love affairs. We. are told, “ Time after 
time he forgave treachery in his own household . . . hut to the 


enemies of Islam he showed no mercy,’ any more than did 
David to Moab. But both were capable of taking refuge at 
need with those they had attacked. David took service with 
Achish, and Baber, after writing of Khosrou Shah (who was, 
moreover, @ fellow-Moslem), “ Kivery day until the day of judg- 
ment may a hundred thousand curses light on the ren of the 
man who is guilty of such black - » seems both to 
ospitality on his way to Kabul. 
. drinking is explicitly forbidden by his vay 
1525, Memos, we find him “ a regular, s 
atic, ‘deliberate drunkard... . The least thing serves him as 
- excuse. He sees a lovely view—and has a drinking party ; 
‘the crops were uncommonly fine "—another bout; . . . at 
neoudey prayers—a ; after evening prayers—a 
,» * and he records it in. the most matter-of-fact 
way: “ It was a wonderfully am and guileless ; 
_ But to come directly to the Memoirs, and it may well be that 
the Old Testament writers have been better served from the 
religious side by their translators. 


Lane Poole, Babar. 
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Baber, like David, was a monotheist by religion, a religion 
too which required a discipline in food oni drink, which was 
largely disregarded by his co-religionists. But when quite a 
lad he writes: ‘‘ This same year (1494) I began to abstain from 
forbidden or dubious meats. ... I also seldom omitted m 
midnight prayers.” These prayers, by which in common wit 
other Moslems he marks the time of day, 


urely formal observance. Ahmad Mirza was a strict observer of 
hia hg duties, and even at a drinking party—and he would 


days on end—did not neglect his daily prayers. Yet 
Baber ectins to dive placed a very direct confidence in 
prayer. Thus at the of Kabul after a rebellion he 
ascribes his safety in a sudden danger to prayer. “He let fall 
a blow on my bare arm. The grace of God was ange tsiate it 
did not hurt a single hair. 


It injures not « single vein without the will of God.’ 


I had repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that Almighty 
God averted my danger, and removed from me the to 
which I was exposed. It was as follows: : 


O my God! Thou art my Creator; 
no God. On Thee do I repose my trust; Thou art the Lord of the mighty 
throne. What God wills comes to pass, and what He does not will comes 
not to 


; there is no power or strength but through the High and 
Exalted God; and of a truth in all things God is hty; verily He 


comprehends ‘all things by His knowledge, and has taken account of 
be 929m. O my Creator! as I sincerely trust Thee, do Thou seize 
by the forelock all evil proceeding from within myself, and all evil coming 
from without, and all evil from ees 
occasion of evil, and all such evil as can come from any 


exalted Throne.” 


He does not say whether the pra 
composition, or one in current use. . If the latter it shows that 
in spite of the semi-barbarity of the time there was in some 
quarters a high idea of God. 

It may savour of fatalism, but there 1 was in Baber a real 
sense that his personal destinies were in the hands of an Almighty 
Creator who took a personal interest in him, and whom he was 
willing to trust with bottles mili matters. 
Here are the same views of battles as we find in oshua and 
1 and 2 Samuel. 


“The Almighty God, who of His perfect wer has, in His own good 
time and manag Sb lished my designs ze the best and most — 
manner without the aid of mortal on this: occasion bro 
Certain events to. pass, 
frustrated the object of their expedition, and made them return without 
success, heartily — their attempt ” (cp. 2 Sam. v. 17-25). 


which reduced the enemy to great diifionltfon 
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ta ‘On this occasion the “ events ”’ included a panic on a bridge 
te and a sickness among their horses. On another occasion when 
a he was raiding Bannu, his men wanted to plunder some Hindu 
merchants. He refused. What had they done?. “If for the 
‘Tove God we suffer. these trifling things to eocape, God will 
i one day ve us great and important benefits in return,” as had 
i en a former occasion; and when in a few days h 
toak the spoil of Kandahar he felt he had been justified in his 
belief. Later on an ion, “ I placed my foot in 
the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence- 


| 

| in-God, and marched on Sultan Ibrahim.” It may have been 
| elementary, but it seems to have been as genuine as his accounts 
| 


of his enjoyment of the beauties of nature, and does not interfere 
in the least with his plundering expeditions and the wholesale 
* slaughter of enemies. 
In 1519 he took Bajour, “ by the favour and kindness of 
God,” and as they were rebels i infidels, killed some three 
thousand men of the n and made a pillar of their skulls. 
(Pillars and minarets of skulls recur at frequent intervals.) 
Then he goes on to observations on the local natural history. 
In connection with civil injustice he writes, or quotes with 
| 
Beware of the smoke of wounds; 
For a wound, though hidden, will at last break out. 


Affiict not, if-you can, even one heart, 
For a single groan is sufficient to confound a world.” 


War, of course, is a different matter. Soareexecutions. Sultan 
| Hussain’s sons used to rebel against him, and he always be- 
tt headed any. of their adherents who fell. into his hands. ‘“ And 
ihn why not? He had right on his side.” Baber feels no more 
| ti contradiction than did John Newton when he took Bible classes 
: on the deck of his slave-ship. 

Be : Such a God as Baber believes in will avenge His laws, and 
| evil-doers, if set free, can safely be left to their fate. 


Do thou resign to fate him who injures thee; 
For Fate is a servant that will not leave thee unavenged.” 


Ahmad Mirza had a son, of whom the only good thing that 
Baber has to say is that “ he never neglected his prayers,’ “ as 
a judgment upon him for his tyranny and depravity, all his sons 
TH. were cut off in their youth.” Prayer, then, by itself had no 
magical efficacy apart conduct. 

ina _. One who believes in an Almighty Creator need know no fear. 
Why indeed should he 

~“T have no doubt that Khwajeh Kasi was a saint. What better 


f of it could’be required than the single fact that, in a short time, no 
Laisa or memorial remained of any one of all those who were concerned 
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in his murder? They were all completely extirpated. Khwajeh Kasi 
was also a wonderfully bold man, which is nO mean of sanctity. All 
mankind, however brave they may be, have some little anxi uo or trepi- 
dation about them. The Khwajeh had not a particle of eith 


Before the battle of — (1526), he remarks that his troops 


were 


‘in Trepidation and fear are un- 
Whatsoever God ty has ordained from all eternity 


cannot be reversed ; blame 
them; they had some reasofi.” 


Being some months’ march away from home and 12,000 against 
100,000, possibly they had ! ; 
‘After the battle he writes: 


“In consideration of my confidence in divine aid, the Most High God 
did not suffer the distress and hardships I had undergone to be thrown 
away, but defeated my formidable enemy .. . this success I do not 
ascribe to my own , nor did this fortune flow from my own 
efforts, but from the fountain of the favour of the goodness of God.” 


After the victory he went on to take 
concern was to find a place where he could lay out a garden in 
which he meant to grow roses and narcissi. he achieved, 
‘‘ going on without neatness and order in the Hindu fashion.” 
On his way into India he had been attacked by fever and 
blood-spitting. “I know whence this in ition proceeded,” 
nea writes, “and what conduct had brought on this chastise- 
Whenever he had had any ideas for verses he had 
alwane written them down—especially jesting ones. This was 


the punishment for so debasing a tongue which might have 
been used for better things: 


vituperative poetry.... Then every one who fails and breaks his 
promise, that promise avenges its breach on his life, and he who adheres 


How long in this train of wil you delight to compose ver, 
One of which is impure and another lying ? 


If you say, ‘ Let me not suffer for this crime,” 


‘“O my Creator, I have over my soul; and if Thou art not 
bountifal unto me, of a truth I shall be of the number of the accursed.” 


All is written down with the same simplicity 


and candour 


as his criticism of another poet for his Supreme ignor- 


ance who 

‘when at. any time he RR to hace composed one of his dull 
couplets, he read it from the pulpit, hung it up in the public market, and 
levied a benevolence on the townspeople on the joyful occasion.” 


Agra, where his great 
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_ Baber was not a who felt it n to pose; he tells 
us freely when at a he did not know how to carve the 
goose that was set before him, and praises the courtesy of the 
man who showed him. His religious observations form but a 
small part of a book chiefly concerned with fighting, feasting, 
character sketches of his acquaintances, i” the besntias of 
nature. ring in religion if he does not 
want to. 
Having taken:Delhi, he narowly escaped an attempt to 
ison be made by the mother of the defeated Sultan Ibrahim. 
gives full details, ending with: | 


A calamity fell upon me, but I in safety. 
I came forth from the other world— 
I was again born from my mother’s womb. 
I was broken and dead, but am again raised to life, 


‘Now in the salvation of my life I recognize the hand of God,” 


Then without a hint of incongruity he goes on to tell of the 
unishment of the culprits: one was cut to pieces, the cook 
yed alive, another trampled to death by an fe hant, and the 
‘fourth shot with a matchlock. The ins tigator “ TT catered to be 
thrown into. . Bhe too, Sarat by her guilt, will one 
day meet. with due retribution ’ . ; and he continues, “* The mercy 
of God has bestowed a new life upon me, and how can my 
express my gratitude ?” 

e Rajputs now took up arms against the new conqueror, 
and Baber proclaimed a jihad against the infidels. The conflict 
was likely to be severe, for Rajah Sanga was far more of a 
peer than rig as Besides, an astrologer, “ an evil-minded 
‘the army by dismal prophecies. 

riding round his outposts, 
“was seriously struck with the reflection that I had always resolved 


one time or another to make an effectual repentance ae 1 sacl YO mayest, 
O my soul, 


“ How long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin ? 
Repentance is not unpalatable—taste it. 
_ How great has been thy defilement from sin! 
_ How much as didst in despair ! 
How long hast thou been the slave of thy passions ! 
How much of thy life hast thou thrown away ! 


Since thou hast set out on a Holy War 


Thou hast seen death before thine eyes for thy salvation. 


eep away from orbidden enjoyments, 
Cleanse thyself from all thy sins. . 
_ Having withdrawn myself from such temptations, 
I vowed never more to drink wine.” 


to one | he ordered all the gold and silver cups 
sie in aper fede be broken up and given to the poor, and 
many others following his example, the wine in camp was poured 
away. Then ee his officers Baber addressed them: 
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DAVID AND BABER 155 
‘Gentlemen and soldiers: Every man that. comes into the world is 
subject to dissolution. When we are and , God only survives 


unchangeable. Whoever comes to the feast of life must, before it is over, 


drink from the cup of death. ... The Most High God has been 
pitious to us, and has placed us in such a crisis that if we fall in the field 
we die the death of martyrs; if we Survive We rise Mri gr the avengers 


of the cause of God.”’ 
In March, 1527, the battle of Ravin was won, and though 
Rajah Sanga was not finally overcome for some months, Baber 
was master of India. He kept his vow of abstinence, though it 
was & struggle, as he says: 


“* Regret did once my penitence beget, 
Now penitence induces worse regret.” 


recurring attacks of fever, which refused to yield even to the 
mine his constitution. 

His position was now firmly established, and he ‘had no 
intention of leaving India, but to one of his followers in Kabul 
who wished to come and see the 
said that he had seen them all, and none could com 
an apple-tree in full bloom. As conditions stabil 
favourite wife, the mother of his son Humayon, followed him to 
Agra. Baber only records, “ It was Sunday at midnight when 
Imet Maham.” But one of her daughters, also a memoir-writer, 
tells that, hearing the party had come within six miles of the 
town, the emperor rose up as he was, and turbanless and 1 in 
his slippers ran the six miles to meet them. — 

Like David, Baber had his Absalom, Humayon, of whom 


he writes: 


‘‘ His presence opened our hearts like rosebuds, and made our eyes 
shine like torches . . . the truth is that his conversation had. an in- 
expressible charm, and he realized absolutely the ideal . of perfect 
manhood.” 


This was written after Humayon had, during his father’s absence 
on a dangerous campaign, broken open the royal treasure 
houses and seized the contents. Baber forgave him freely. _ 
- Unlike David, however, Baber did in very deed give his life 
for his. son. In 1530 Humayon brought bap the last 
es of fever. The powerless doctors suggested that nothing 
could save him but pate: supreme sacrifice to God. Thee 
suggested riches, treasures, the Koh-i-noor. But Baber’s mind 
was made up: “ Is there any stone that can be weighed against 
my son $ ther shall I pay his ransom myself, for he is in a 
grievous case, and my strength must bear his ie ” And 
he walked three times round the sick man, saying, “ On me be all 
that thou art suffering, At last he cried: “ hove prevailed. I 


sights of the new realm, Baber 
with 
his 


And it may have been the violent change in his habits and the . 
remedy of versifying a religious tract, which began to under- 
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156 THEOLOGY 


have borne it away.” And while Humayon rose into full 
health his father sank down with hardly strength to do more 
than name his successor, and in December, 1530, in his garden 
at Agra, Baber died. _ 

grandson, the great Abbas, with his great buildings and 
his theclogi ical discussions, may come before us as another 
Solomon ; on for all my, his cruelty and recklessness, 
his plundering and bloodshed, ee the poet and lover of gardens 
seems to have been a man with a nay simple and straight- 
forward re hich he saw no reason 


= 


pe 


ligious side to his nature, of w 
to be ashamed, 
It seems that there have been in past ages certain conven- 
tions which appear to us to be such as to make a truly religious 
life impossible on the part of those who accepted them. _ With 
our cry for disarmament we should find few to sing joyfully 
with Sir John Chandos, “ Blessed be the Lord my stre 
who teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 
an age which took war for granted as royal and a aaly 
diversion bred many saints. St. Paul accepted the slave 
background of his day, and Wilberforce with all his zea] for the 
liberation of slaves was indifferent to factory conditions. Miss 
Hannah More worked among the poor with apparently no 
thought that they needed savin but “resignation.” The 
early Evangelicals and Tractarians with all their zeal for souls 
had not the same zeal for bodies, and Shaftesbury had singularly 
little help from religious people. Pusey’s and a Sisecay s study 
chimneys were probably swept by climbing boys. Till Dickens 
laid them bare “ Christian serenely acquiesced in 
the horrors of the Fleet and prisons. But the people 
who thus acce their environment — lived in accordance 
with it did achieve a perfectly genuine piety and deep spiritual 
life. May it not be that actions and habits which ty should 
justly to hinder all spiritual life in us may not have 
d that effect in David and Baber? Society, as well as 
the individual, has to be converted, and future generations, 
looking back at some of the things we tolerate from sheer force 
of habit, may wonder how any of us could be real believers in 
God. But mercifully God does not wait till we have either a 
complete theology or a perfect social order to make Himself 
known personally to individual souls. _ 

“We say that David with his outlook and character could 
not have written psalms. We have our higher outlook, our 
pacificism, our social ameliorations, our theology and philosophy, 
our Christianity, and we cannot write psalms. It makes one 
wonder what kind oF men they were who did. 


M.D. R. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Amon@ contributors to the present number, ron Rev. L. E. Browne is a 


distinguished biblical scholar who is shortly out to India under the | 
auspices of the 8.P.G. His book, Early ublished in 1920, | 


filled a much-needed in English ry duit 


e is the editor of “th 
the Indian Church 


mmentaries series. Mr. E. L. Mascall was a 
Mf oy at Cambridge, and is now senior mathematical master at 
Bablake School, Coventry, and we hope to publish further contributions 


physical philosophy. 


We have received a copy of a Christmas carol by the Rev. WA i 

by Mr, H. V. College. Choirs will delight to 

sing it. It is published by Messrs. 

Through the kindness of Professor Aulén, of Lund, who is the chief | 

Editor of the Swedish T Quarterly (Svensk Teologisk Kvartal- Wt ait 
skrift), we are enabled to include this month a notice of that Review among Wee 


our notices of foreign periodicals. Fr. Gabriel Hebert, willbe 


a bn. 


—_ 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS ia 
Zeitschrift fiir die A. T. liche Wissenschaft. 1929. Heft 1. Wipe 


The ou article is by J. Morgenstern and deals with the 
matriarchate in ancient Israel, the so-called beena, as opposed to baal, 
marriage. Passing rapidly over the familiar scenes in the lives of the 
patriarchs, he comes to David. Note that descent of the kingship would 
whale the ‘matriarchate pass Michal, which explains Jonathan's 
lack of interest in the subject. Joab, Abishai and Asahel are called by 
the name of their mother Zeruiah only. Amnon and Thamar, having 
different mothers, could legitimately marry. But the institution does 
in its pure form. Rather in the Bible we have a 
in whieh customs suited to a desert life were 

a Much corroborative evidence is collected 
striking example, not obvious until it is pointed out, is Gen. xxxvi. $1.38, 
the list of Edomite kings, in which no king is succeeded by his own son, 
bed man of the same place as himself. 

H. Hommet studies Ps. cxxxix., with its co nception of si o of an omnipresent 


deity, lel to ot =: the apr and T Amarna letters, as 
also in Greek writers, trikingly with the common Semitic 
idea of a god connected with oa 18 nelined to find @ common 


source in che Hittite culture. A. C. , ees discusses Neh. ix., which, 
like Deuteronomy, seems to him to have a North Israelite origin. 


W.KLG 
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ik Zeitschrift fiir die N. T. Wissenschaft. 1929. Heft 1. 

| Ue J. Juremis attacks the old problem of Luke ii 14. It must be 

translated back into Hebrew, not behind Lake i i., ii. lies a literary 
in Hebrew form into which the oral Aramaic traditions of the oe Christians, 

as stg disciples, been cast. ‘‘ The of ood pleasure 
(or 0’ an. overwhelming number of O.T. passages 
Ed Ggon refers to good pleasure. Here evdoxia, as elsewhere, and 
tike the kindred evooxeiv, has an eschatological and refers 
, to the elect. So “all the people” of ii. 10 is defined as those 
destined for the kingdom, “* ianische Hei neinde der Endzeit.” 

‘hie G. HOLscHER fein 08 a study of the so-call 
known in as “‘ Fragments of a Work ” 
| Apocrypha } , i., 785), in which he concludes that the 
proofs for its before 70 are unsuccessful. Two patristic 
of articles are Dz Bruyne on Jerome’s letters to Sunnia and Fretela, and 
aS M. Zerr on the Chronology of A e's anti-Donatist wri 

a K. FascueEr discusses the problem of 1 Cor. vii. and the theory that t. 
fa | Paul was a widower, which his has little difficulty in refuting. Re a 
i | marriage among Rabbis was almost universal, Rabbi ben Azai (c. 100 A.D.) 
is significant exception. My soul,” he said, hangs on the Torah, let 

others on the world.” 

Gt _ Finally, a most useful article on the Pastoral Epistles deserves notice. 

i W. MicHar.is examines the statistical tables of P. N. Harrison’s The 
ie | Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (1921), in which their vocab is com- 

OM pared with that of the undoubted Pauline Epistles. Dr. ison’s 

i method is to take the of Westcott and Hort and to count the 
ef av number of words a page found in the Pastorals. He finds that 

da | 306 out of 848 words do not occur in the other Epistles (proper names 
ee being excluded). Michaelis declares the method to be wrong. The basis 

el is done the proportion of @ hero in five es to the 

whole vocabulary is follows: 58:409 (0°142), Romans 261 :993 
| 1 Timothy 0-327, 2 Timothy and Titus each 0°276. That is, 

Ee the Pastorals and Romans form a p as contrasted with eee 
of Aen other Epistles). Yet no one doubts the. authenticity of Romans. 
i in, Harrison lays stress on words like ag:Adpyupos, beginning with a- 
of ‘privative. The oportion of these words in the Pastorals and elsewhere 

Hy fs 4: 1—judged by the page test. But ju by the whole vocabulary 

a the proportion is 1 ‘50 : 1—a proportion iently accounted for by the 
bf in the Pastorals is relativ e. But ves nothing. Owing to 
the common words which be used. repeatedly 

vocabulary of a short will always be proportionately richer. 

To sum Bi SA statistical test is fallacious when applied to the Pastorals, 
and the difference of subject-matter is sufficient to account for their 
linguistic W. K. L. C. 


Svensk Teologith Kvartalskrift. 1929. Hiafte1. (Lund, Sweden.) 
. In the first article, under the title, Does the Chri of the Early 


Church involve the Hellenizing of Christianity ? Professor Aulén writes to 
‘Maintain, against Harnack, that the Christology of Nicwa and Chalcedon 


marks not the victory of the Hellenizing tendency, but its defeat. ide is 
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"MISCELLANEA 159 
a battle fought on. two. fronta: on the one hand, against every attempt 
to interpret God as the unknowable Absolute, and the Logos as ae the inter- 


mediary between God and the world—thus the real mea 
Homoousion was, to save the Christian conception of God—on 
hand, against the spirit of a m 
historical aspect and in 


theophany ; thus Chalcedon saf 


of the 
-religions, would ignore 

e Incarnation docetically as a sort of 


however, false schematizing to divide the controversy sharply into two 
phases: first, the relation of Christ to the Father, and second, the problem 


of the Two Natures. The whole long battle was really one, a battle 
— on two fronts - it was y fear of a “‘ theophany- 
” that made men hesitate to accept the formula of Nicwa. 
imperfectly drawn in the period 
that followed the great Councils—is that the Christian view of is to 
be based on His revelation in Christ. It was this that Luther sought to 
do; hence the Lutheran Reformation did not mean, as Harnack says, 
the setting aside of Christological dogma; rather, its real 
was that dogma's return. Docent von m writes on The Human- 
tty of Jesus in Luther's T Thought ; 
Modern Exegesis of the Parables, with a full bibliography of recent books 
and articles in French, and German. Among the reviews, there 
is an appreciative account of Dr. Brilioth’s important book on the 
Kucharist; and another by Brilioth on a book by a German lawyer, of 
which we evidently ought to have a com t review in —Die 
Grundlage der evangelischen Karchenrechis, Mohr, Tiibingen, It is 


1928. 
described as perha s the most important work on the subject since Sohm, 
and a criticism of 


Clearly there is here view of the Uhurelt wich 
sof great value and importance. 


The consequence to be drawn—but only 


Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift. 1929. Hafte 2. (Lund, Sweden.) 
An English reader notices at once a review—almost too appreciative 


to be interesting—of Dr. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, and an account 
of 


ngtiah work on the Fourth Gospel—Garvie, Charnwood, 
ter, Nolloth, Burch; Bernard’s commentary will be reviewed in a 
tay ang More im t, but difficult to summarize in a few lines, is 
Professor Aulén’s article on the modern theological situation, especia ny 
in Germany. The present | time is one of crisis or transition ; the rationa 
istic or ““ humanistic ” period, which succeeded the ~ orthodoxy ” of the 
post-Reformation period, is now past, never to return. Its great 
names were Harnack and Hermann. Sin was regarded as the work of 
the “ lower self,’’ and salvation as the which man outgrows 
the lower self, and realizes his personality in the development of the 
* higher self,”’ ‘which merges into the Divine. ‘God was thought of as the 
loving Father, the aspect of the Divine wrath being all but omitted ; Christ 
as the perfect embodiment of ethical goodness ; the Kingdom of God as the 
progress of righteousness on earth. This view was indeed illusory, and 
out of touch with the hard facts of life and the world. ‘The “ dialectical 
theology ” of Karl Barth, , Brunner, has oe challenged it, 
by trenchantly denying its affirmations, and procla God as the 
tenanmainaal Judge of the world, and the: of as purely 
te ss eg indeed unrelated to history. But this is to sail from 
Scylla into — neither of these views expresses the genuine 


our Lord’s true manhood. Itis, 
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but her mission is distinctive : it is to enforce upon men’s minds the thought 


Christianity of the N.T. and of Luther, with its double emphasis on the 
wrath of and His love. God in Christ contends with evil, and 
triumphs over it; the Kingdom of God is not of this world, yet is present 
with power in it; the world, and man’s soul, is a battle-field, where by the 
finger of God devils are cast out. Amid the apparent chaos of the modern 
situation, there are signs, especially in Sweden, that a better theology is 
on its way. A. G. 


The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought. Vol. vi., No. 3. 

From the excellent Editorial in this number we might conclude that 
Canada too is considering ‘‘ a Way of Renewal.” At all events it deserves 
to be read, especially by those who think that the circumference is more 
important than the centre. If a visitor from Mars would be left in no 
doubt as to the purpose of hospitals, says the Editor, what would be his 
impressions of a t-day church ? Folk assembling at one hour for 
worship and religious edification, at others for social diversion or physical 
recreation, for billiards or badminton, debate or amateur dramatics or 
prayer. In competing with , picture house, or entertainment agencies 
the Church is likely to fail, but pursuing her own goal the Church has no 
rivals. She ought indeed to bless and sanctify all proper pursuits of men, 


and claims of Jesus, and to persuade them to utmost allegi to Hi 
will. A great part of what goes on under the wing of the Church would 
be relevant and useful if Jesus had never lived. The spoilt child, the 
church public, by a very human reaction has ceased to value the hand 
that spoiled it.. The spiritual descendant of Elijah has lost his thunders 


and become just a harmless social vassal, a ect -teller at a 
wedding, and such jolly company on a hike. But religion is more than 


niceness and much more than an insipid friendliness. Our Lord never 
made service a substitute for the uttering of the voice of God. A Christian 
—" has one supreme business, and in virtue thereof he has inalienable 

_ This stimulating prelude, which inevitably conjures up, by way of 
contrast, the picture of a church building furnished for Catholic worship 
and the ideal of a Catholic priest, is followed by a discussion of Christianity 
and Justice that deserves more than passing notice. | HSM. 


The Journal of Religion. ix., No.3. 

In this Journal religion is described by one contributor as a complex 
of historical, sociological, mn cae and cultural phenomena, which, 
like any other facts, call for investigation and explanation, an addition 
to the stock of wares exhibited in the university catalogue, but never- 
theless a generator of moral power and idealism. Young men and women 
will find it as essential to know something about it if they wish to live 
intelligently in the social order as to possess some knowledge of art, 
literature, or science. And, says another, after all was not Jesus the start 
adventure in would as if he had 

n the one insignificant element in the thinking of the earliest groups, 
and that it was not until men had ep gwar, es him that a some 


reason they decided to restore him to the picture, and having no reliable 
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information constructed him de novo. Therefore we must go to Acts 
to discover what is suitable to the distinctive environment of Jesus. 
But the number under review contains a really valuable contribution to 
New Testament exegesis. In an article entitled ““ Some Late Elements in 
i Teachings of Jesus,’’ Carl 8. Patton examines, with interesting and 
telli 


ling results, some of the sayings which at first sight appear to be those 


of our Lord, but which on closer scrutiny, he suggests, are seen to be 
either those of the evangelist, intended to be understood as such and 
therefore according to modern usage outside inverted commas, or, though 
deliberately put into the mouth of our Lord, really explanatory statements 
or comments of a later date. Of the former class are: ““ That ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power to forgive sins,” ad not to 
the people who listened to Jesus but to those for whom the was 
written; “‘ I was daily with you in the Temple and ye did not take me, 
but that the scriptures might be fulfilled,’ where 


the scriptures are an editorial of Mark copied as such by Matthew; 


‘‘ This generation shall not pass away,” ““ There be some standing here,” 
‘‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man 
be come,” which are words of the ists addressed to their own 
Of the latter are the explanation of the parable of the 
wer, ired by a later generation; the parables themselves of the 
Foolish Virgins and the Evil Husbandmen; the sayings “ Whereunto 
shall I liken this , aeration?” “‘ The Son of Man shall be ashamed of this 
adulterous and wicked generation when he comes,” and the like, which are 
brag os sre comments or sermonettes addressed in reality by him to 


Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xix., No. 3. 

Dr. Meyer Waxman, writing on the much discussed question of 
Jewish influence on Spinoza, shows convincingly that, while the content 
of his thought is on the whole opposed to the teaching of Jewish philoso- 
phers, yet his thought moves in the same atmosphere and received its 
inspiration from Jewish philosophy. His concluding paragraph is worth 
quoting: “ Spinoza, though he separated from the ogue, always 
remained in its shadow. He wanted to construct for himself a place of 
security and happiness, where he could rest y, a8 the believing 
Jew nestled in 


Amor Dei Intellectualis. Thus, he did not altogether escape Judaism." 
_ Dr. Joseph Reider gives a useful account, which is to be continued, of 
much “ Biblical Literature ’’ which has appeared in England, America, 
France and Germany since 1922. His descriptions of clerical writers 
are curious. Such es as Lee inf Allen ” 
not appear again in this learned quarterly. . E. A. Speiser contributes 
a short illustrated article on the excavations Sdisched tor | him at Tepe 
Gawra, a mound near Mosul, the earliest strata of which us back 
to pre-Sumerian ap: -Gawra. was already an ancient “ tell’ in the 
time of Abraham. P. Mordell in a critical yet appre_iative note on the 
work of Dr. Paul Kahle, especially as seen in his recent Masoreten des 
Vestens, champions the Masoretic pronunciation of Hebrew. (See 

nius Kauizsch Hebrew Grammar, § 8, g. note 3.) 
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Theologische Blatter. June. 


Professor Bultmann discusses the importance of the historical J esus 
for the theology of St. Paul. He divides the question into three heads: 
(1) the dependence of St. Paul on Jesus, (2) the relation of St. Paul to 
the preaching of Jesus, (3) the importance of the fact of the historical 
Jesus for the theology of St. Paul. On the third point he says that the 
historical person of Jesus makes the preac of St. Paul into @ gospel, 
a gospel of salvation and reconciliation achieved thd obedience and 
love. Professor E. von Dobschiitz.contributes some thoughts on Pauline 
hermeneutics, and emphasizes the point that it is not vomals to. trans- 
fer from one epistle to another religious ideas and conceptions. A 
Lutheran missionary, B. Harder, writes on the freedom of belief in ae 
from the fifteenth century up to 1927, and a "We: ma a useful bibh 


on re note 


- 
om 


Ae 


ligion in Russia in modern times. 
reviews Poot (Russian), Firenicon nch), 
(German), and 8. Tsankov’s ““ Essence of Orthodox ian 


PATTERSON. 


NOTES ON THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


Wa shall wait ten. yours again.on.new lines.’ —80 peoy 
rg han _If so, the sooner we get to work on serious discussion of 
k, which will have to be the point of departure, the better. 
Could not the Lower Houses of eavientions appoint their own Committees, 
ag would in the first instance ask themselves whether they share 
Oo s feeling expressed in T'he Church Quarterly Renew (July 
On almost every page of it I find something 1 , something 
or untidy or superfluous or ill-considered or unreal’’?? What was 
wanted, and never conceded, was a drafting Committee composed largely 
of parish priests who are dail I mages with the practical details of 
services. A Committee of Bishops, however much assistance they may 
receive from e all the necessary experience 
for such work. Scholars familiar gel the best seventeenth cen 
models of English could help in the w of the new prayers. 
care were cabin on the one aid to wend arc , on the other to use 
only such language as was natural to the seventeenth century, the new 
material might be made consistent with the old. As The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress shows, there is an ample store of la common to the seven- 
pr and twentieth centuries. In what follows I offer some criticisms — 
ions in regard to matters about which little has been said. 
1. The 1927 Beok ha antedated St. Hugh of Lincoln by one day, moving 
him ee Nov. 17 to Nov. 16, apparently in order to make room for - 
St. Hilda on Nov. 17. The “ Prayer Book Measure, 1928” (C.A. 252 A) 
reversed this decision, and both commemorations were put on Nov.:17. 
“ The Prayer Book as pro in 1928 ” reverts to the 1927 plan. This 
surely is whe objectionable. Presumably a drafting Committee decided 
that this was a minor matter, in which they were at liberty to exercise their 
personal preference for one feature of the 1927 Book. But stress 
was laid on the unalterable character of the 1928 Book in other respects, 
a the rotted gait of the book at present on the market has a right to be 


against unauthorized shales: Dr. Woolley in his St. Hugh of 
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Lincoln gives a late hour on the evening of the 16th as the date of the 
saint’s death. Could we not have an official pronouncement to clear 

up the matter? One feature of the 1928 Book ought to be eliminated 
as soon as possible, the existence side by side of rival calendars which 
give different dates for St. Alban, St. Cyprian, and St. Hugh. Itis worth 
noting that Nov. 16, if pre-empted for St Hugh, will apparently make it 
im le ever to restore 8t Edmund Rich (also Nov. 16) to our Calendar, 


ess, as is much to be desired, the principle be conceded of supple- 


mentary diocesan commemorations. 


1) and O Sa ientis (Dec. 
Calendar in rackets. Inthe 

Collect, Epistle and Gospel are to be used ; bly the same is meant 
to apply to the former. This is a pity. St. John is commemorated 
twice, Dec. 27 and May 6, so is St. John the Baptist, June 24 and 
Aug. 29; why should Aug. 1 not be k 


in honour of St. Peter in 
Chains, the more so as June 29 is strictly St. Peter and St. Pawl ? 
2. Dr B 


rightman is very severe on the breaki up of the Te Deum 


16) appear in the 1928 
case this shows that no special 


into four in the new Order for Morning Prayer. We have all 
sufleted under the wrong three-fold division of the Canticle imposed by 


makers of chantbooks, who order a of music at certain points. 
But the correct division was.rapidly making its way. eg Ay 


told whether the new division is intended to eiapcaditin: ten ae 
division which will be found in the Accession Service prepared by the 
arrant in 1901. 


Convocations and inserted in the Prayer Book by Royal 
printed in the 1662 Order of ~staaiaion without 


The Te Deum is 
any divisions, so that we actually have in the 1928 Book three rival 
official forms of this Canticle! In view of the importance which our 


congregations attach to music, especially 1 in the case of the Te Deum, 


clearer would be a boon. 
3. It is to be hoped that the rubrics governing the Quicunque Valt 
The result is to make the “‘ Creed’’’ o 


are not in their final form. — 
so that those who dislike it will not use it at all; and to add two additional 
days, the Sunday after Christmas and the Annunciation, ‘on which it 
may be said. The objection to the present rubrics is that they mention 
ws oom gar ee be said, and then twelve more on which it 
may be said. This ocean: ing. If there are fifteen days 
on which it may be said, somehow or other they should be brought into 
one At present there degrees of im- 

on those who recognize the ity wes, doen unque 
ult, and while the second list contains the traditional days, a new day, 
the Annunciation, is put in the first list. It may safely be predicted 
that the new rubrics will be nearly everywhere a dead letter. - 

4. A new phrase is introduced—" Lesser’ Fast Days.” This refers 
only to liturgical observance, not to the distinction, if any, between 
fasting and abstinence. The Lesser Fast Days are the Ember Days, 
week days of Lent between Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday, the 
Rogation 1 Days, and the Vigil of Christmas. For all these services are 
provided in the Appendix. But the Vigil of Whitsunday is not in the list 
This is a pity, since Pentecost is one of the three grea Gndiion 
of this character diminish the likelihood of the 1928 & Book, when it appears 
In a complete altar edition, su unofficial Missals.' It would be 


lally valuable to have thought of for the of 
the Spit in. 1. the Book. 
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In “‘ The Table of All the Days of Fasting, etc,” there is, 1 think, a 
ship. In the 1662 Book, Rogation Wednesday occurs twice in the list, 
first as the Vigil of Ascension Day, then as one of the Rogation Days. 
That is to say, if we observe the distinction between fasting and abstinence, 
the Wednesday is to be kept more strictly than the days. 
The 1928 Book omits the day from the list of Vigils, and fails to include 
it in the footnote of 1662 Vigils not included. The same applies to 
Kaster Even. The Vigils in the text and the footnotes are 5+ 9=14; in 
the 1662 Book they are 16 in number. | It is curious that Easter Even 


igil when for the first time it is — clear that 
there is no First Evensong of Easter Day. 

Is it too much to ask that a brief dehadities ch the-worlls and 
abstinence be added to the “‘ Tables and Rules’? Now that the dis- 


point in 
perpetuating a studied wiiblanity 4 in a revision which is intended to 


5. Two forms of Requiem are provided: (a) At the Burial of the Dead, 
at which the long Collect of the funeral service, or that of Easter Even, 
shall be used, an E pistle from 1 Thess. iv or 2 Cor. iv, and a Gospel from 
John v or Vi. This j is confined to a celebration on the day of the burial. 
(6) Commemoration of All Souls, which may be used on any day not a 
holy day or within the octaves of Christmas, Easter or Whitsunday. 
May we take it that (5) is allowed to be used on the day of the funeral ? 
Or does “ shall be” in the Burial Service exclude the use of (b)? If so, 
to make the rule watertight, the rubric governing All Souls should read: 
This Service may. be used on an 
within the octave Christmas, Easter, or Whitsunday, 

of a 
Neither form is exactly whit is wanted. ‘The Collects for All Souls, 


with their direct prayer for the departed, are to be prefered for th 
funeral Kucharist, 


the Epistle with its reference to “‘ the lake of fire ’’ 
strikes a jarring note: The solution seems to be a license to use at any 
requiem any one of the four Collects, three Epistles, and three Gospels, 
given in the two 


6. Two problems arise with regard to transferences—at least, these 
are all I have noticed, there may be others. _ 
(a) It was part of the com inthe Table of 
(1922) that the r of the A was optional. So “instead 
of the Lessons set down for this [twenty-third Sunday after Trinity] and 


wing weeks, the Lessons which were omitted in the weeks 
after the Epiphany may be read.” But the rules for transference take 


away this liberty. For, if 8S. Simon and Jude falls on a Sunday, nothing 


but. Apocrypha First Lessons are provided. Objection, too, may legiti- 
mately be taken by Churches which make Mattins the Chief Sunday 
Mo Service to the excessive shortness of the First Lessons for some 
Saints Days. Thus the Morning Lessons for St Barnabas consist of 


eight verses in all, an inadequate allowance of Scripture for the Sunday 
worship of perhaps the bulk of the congregation. 


(0) Suppoee, as sometimes hap is transferred to the 
ollo Low Sunday. that his day falls on 
Welnesday after ' On that day pt who use the 1871 Lectionary 


are left with no first lessons slaikoves. In 1943 Easter falls on April 25, 
and $8. Philip and James, falling on Saturday in Easter Week, ct 
ferred to the iellowing Tuesday, so that May 1 has no Morning Lessons at all. 
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7. A number of problems arise in connection with the Collects — Mii: 
churches with a daily Eucharist will have to solve. iii 
(2) It is a great gain that a new rubric (“‘ the Collect, E ‘done alii) 
Gospel appoifited for the Sunday shall serve all the week slits i} 4] 
there be provision made in this book ’’) excludes the re ition of the Wahl a} 
Sunday Collect after that of a Saint’s Day coming during the week. But iti 
does “this Book” exclude or include the Appendix ? The ice 
followed in an 8.P.C.K. Calendar based on the 1928 Book is to suggest | 
saying the Collect of the Black Letter Saint’s Day alone if it is a Proper, TE 
but to add the Sunday Collect if it is a Common. This is a pomt thet ani) 
the Book itself decide. 
(6) But in Advent and Lent, when there is a specific command to wat 
repeat the Collects for Advent I and Ash Wednesday respectively after |) Be 
the Collect appointed for the Day, the same Calendar omits the Sunday Wii) 
Collect in such circumstances. Thus, March 21, 1929: St Benedict Wet 
(1) Common. of Abbot; (2) Ash Wednesday.” Is this right ? has 
(c) The Advent Collect is to be re peated “‘ every day in Advent, Wea) 
until Christmas (old rubric). The Wednesday Collect is to 
be read every day in Lent, until the Thursday before Haster inclusive.” Wits: 
This is a new rubric. In the Proper Poibese of the Alternative Order al 
of the Communion we have one to vig % used “ upon Ascension Day and Wik 
until Whitsunday.” Until” therefore is to be taken as excl the 
terminus ad unless the word “inclusive ”’ is used, and the Advent i 
Collect is not to be said on Christmas Eve; a fortvort the Advent IV. Ht 
collect drops out. But the Collect of Christmas Eve i is in the Appendix a 
only, so are we right after all ? i 
(d) What is to be done when on Wednesday ‘in the first week of Lent ite 
choice can be made between a Black Letter tes. the Ember Day service, 2 i 


ane, Lent service? Presumably the order of preference will be 


ven. But, ifso, we conclude that the Ember Days in Whitsun Week Nae 
always take precedence of the new ferial services, which, except on 1 
Thursday, can never be used. Was this intended ? | 1h 
It is worth noting that at the Eucharist on the days following Ash 1 
Wednesday two Collects are ordered—(1) (2) Ash 
Wednesday—and the Epistle and Gospel, if not taken from the Appendix, i 
will be those of Quinquagesima. ii 


These are not captious criticisms, but for the most part genuine Se, 
difficulties which I have come across in almanacks. I trust | | 


readers will, if possible, solve my problems and make further contributions 
to the leisurely examination of the 1928 Book. | ] 


W. K. Lowrner 


DOCUMENT 


ARCHBISHOPS’ PASTORAL LETTER 
THE following is the text of the Pastoral Letter to the Church of England 
issued by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York at the end of July: 


BRETHREN IN THE LORD, 

In this first year of our office we are moved to speak to the clergy mh) 
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Can we fail to have the hope that at this new stage in the story of the 
Church there may come some renewal of its life and power? Such a 
renewal will not come by mere appeals to the emotions, still less by new 
organizations. We are convinced that under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit it may come if the whole Church will set its thought and prayer 
towards gaining a deeper and fuller apprehension of God, of His self- 
revelation in Christ, and the wonder glory of the eternal Gospel of 


hen: given. It is for the Church to proclaim it. The 
great body of truth about God and man which lies behind it has been 
iven. If is for the Church to bear witness to it. But what has thus 
n given must be ever newly grasped—made real in life, interpreted 
and expressed to meet the needs of each successive age. as 
Is there not at this present time a manifest need of thus — the 
the truth of the Gospel? Consider some signs of this 

need. 


We are enclosed by a material civilization great in its achievements, 
confident in its self-sufficiency, in which no place is found for God or 
even for the spiritual life of man. The Church of Christ is called to a 
witness to the reality and claim of the things unseen and eternal. How 
things unless they are manifestly real and 


love and 


powerful in the lives of its members ? 
_. Among our own people, not least 
who are 
is 


among the , there are many 
exed by difficulties or neediest by the fear that new know- 
ing the foundations of their Faith. To them the Church 
owes a twofold duty. It must give them in fuller measure chances of 
learning what the Christian Faith really is. It must show them that 
through new light thrown upon the Bible and new discoveries of science 
rightly understood we are pees te new knowledge of God and of His 
ly Spirit of God is worshipped and 

glorified when men are willing to be guided by Him into alltruth. 
_. Within the Church there are, we must thankfully acknowledge, many 
signs of zeal in the cause of our ~ igion. Yet sometimes this zeal 
is narrow in range and in effect. It tends to be given to sections and 
parties rather than to the whole body of the Church. And as of 
lence, when they are isolated, become one-sided and 
exaggerated. It is anly through the study of the whole Gospel of God 

that each aspect finds its place in the proportion of the one Faith. — 


_ Here may we speak a word about the difficulties in the ing of our 
Common Prayer which recent events have brought about. It shall 
be only a word, for our eager hope is that the Church may rise above 
them to a higher ground and an ampler air. Suffice it then to say that 


the true way of solving these difficulties is that men of different outlook 


and traditions should not only tolerate, but learn from one another; should 
come 


together, pray together, study fogetnes: so that all may bring 
whatever truth or ence they severally prize as an offering for the 
enrichment ofthe whole Church. — 

Once again, must it not be confessed that in many of our congregations 
fresh adventures for the cause of God’s Kingdom at home and overseas, 
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y out of accord with the splendour of the Faith which they 
Is not one reason this—that people so often take that Faith for 
make or use no opportunities to grow in the knowledge of its 

breadth and* height and depth? If by thus what the Faith 
really is and means they could gain some vision of the Love of God ever 
le Bi ton Doe in Christ to their own lives and their own 


the 


fess ? 


granted, 


to them His Word, giving 
His life to them shiscgh 2 ts, calling them to work with Him 
in the fulfilment of His would there not come to them new jo iy 


* * * * * 


It is difficult, and indeed im 
Letter to say fully and clear 
very definite. It is to ask 
alike, to make some continuous study of the 
of Himself in Christ, of the Bible and the Creeds wherein that 


that is in our minds. But our aim is 
members of the Church, c and laity 


lis 


the land. 
We make our A 
which beset them, 
Our heart 


first to the clergy. We know the difficulties 
e incessant demands which are made upon 
out to them in sympathy and und 


them. 
goes But this 
call will not add to their burdens; rather will it relieve them. If they are 


encouraged and helped by authority to join frequently and 
with their brethren in their deanery 
and prayer, they will find a real refreshment in their labours y 
cir peop 

e make our Appeal also to the laity. Let them be willing 
their el , free for more undistracted devotion to the Ministry of Word 
and of Prayer. Let them be ready themselves to use whatever oppor- 
tunities for common stud may be offered in due course in their own 
parishes. Let every be a school of sacred learning, wherein groups 
of men and women, old and young or few, together uy and 
pra y think out the meaning Foch. | 

Bishops. We trust that when the Aine working year begins seein 
in the autumn, some stepa may be taken in each diocese, in 

with its own conditions, to enable first the clergy and then the 
Ba respond to the appeal which we have now made to the Church. 

y the Divine Tene er, the Holy Spirit Himself, further our en- 
deavour with His continual help. May e take of the things of Christ 
and show them anew to His Church in England now. > io 4 

Finally, brethren, for us on whom so great a responsi ty as 
been laid that God may frustrate all our plans which are not His, and so 


pirit that we may serve His Church according to 


Commending all who read or hear these words to the binning 
Almighty God, 
‘We are your servants in Christ Jesus, 


Esor. 


length and — 


Himself and with one another in 


Gospel of God's revelation 
set forth, part of the corporate life and work of every parish throughout 


or district in fellowship of study 
They wi 


to. set 
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REVIEWS 


HERBERT THORNDYKE, 1598-1672. By T. A. Lacey, D:D. 
| Readers of Cardina) Newman’s novel of the Oxford Move- 
ment, Loss and Gain, will recall the classic passage in which 
Charles Reding, alias John Henry Newman, sweeps away his 
friend’s appeal to the Caroline divines by indicating the cumu- 
lative effect of their witness. ‘‘ You bade me read the Anglican 
divines; I have given a great deal of time to them, and I am 
embracing that creed which alone is the scope to which th 
. converge in their separate teachings: the creed which u holds 
the divinity of tradition with Laud, consent of the fathers 
with Beveridge, a visible Church with Bramhall, dogma with 
Bull, the authority of the Pope with Thorndike, penance with 
Taylor, prayers for the dead with Ussher, celibacy, asceticism, 
ecclesiastical discipline with Bingham.” Convinced that, if this 
is true,the witness is in favour of rather than against the Anglican 
position, the present. reviewer once made it his business to 
verify these various allusions in.the writings of the authors 
named; but interesting though the search proved to be, his 
labours would have been materially lightened if he had 
such expert guidance and assistance as is afforded by Dr. 
Lacey in his admirable sketch of the life and work of Herbert 
_“The authority of the Pope with Thorndike.” These 
words were written a quarter of a century before the Vatican 
Council made papal infallibility an article of the creed; and 
it is not unlikely that the Gallican view of the position of the 
Papacy openly avowed by Thorndike fairly oie mirrored 
the opinions of motlerate Roman Catholics in the middle of the 
last century. We learn from the volume before us how he 
ee issue with the Puritans on a cardinal point of their faith 
by roundly denying that the Pope was anti-Christ (p. 127). 
To the Bishop of Rome must be conceded a primacy canonico 
gure—a position similar to that which Bossuet took up before 
the French clergy in the famous Four Articles of 1682 (pp. 131, 
135). In his important work An he a ge published in 1659, 
of which Dr. Lacey~gives a careful and elaborate summary, 
Thorndike acknowledged the Bishop of Rome as the first of the 
triarchs, with certain prescriptive rights over the whole 
estern Church (p. 107). 
But it was, after all, only incidentally that Thorndike con- 
168 
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ovis himsel with the Papacy and the vexed question of the 
ition of the Pope in a reunited Christendom. It was a 


and Hobbes he showed his courage and independence of 
mind in dealing with the matter without prejudice, in spite of 
the attacks that were made upon him for his “ Frénch Po 
by Baxter and his school. the series of treatises 
examined by Dr. 
(1641) to the Disputatio of 1670, the whole field of Church polity 
and doctrine is surveyed in a spirit of “‘ detached Catholicity 
a true and happy phrase of his biographer’s, which well ates 
the “ ambiguous 
the main characteristic of Caroline writers. 

But Thorndike, we are told, “ must stand or fall by we 
doctrine of the Church” (p. 138); and as we find on another 
ge that “ his doctrine o the Church is still of importance ”’ 


test He consistently desiderated the authorization of the 
whole faith and laws of the primitive Catholic Church—+.e., 


the Church of the first: six councils—the game to be enacted 


with com t penalties; for it is the business of the sov 
as the natural protector of his own local Church, to'see that this 
rimitive standard is maintained or, if impaired, restored 
pet 119,124). Thorndike laid particular stress on the primitive 
government of the Church: by pou el as successors of the 
A ostles, ac in co-operation with their pres . 35). 
This was contribution to the urch 
‘He that aimeth at the primitive form and that which cometh 
nearest the institution of our Lord and His Apostles, must not 
think of destroying 
In a word, what is needed to restore the Church’s proper function 


; 


and to enable it to do its own work in its own way’ 18 government 


ye the bishop in synod. 


There is a curiously modern ring shout all this: and still 


more to the point of our present perplexities are the counments 
on matters of teaching and practice which Dr. has 
skilfully extracted from the voluminous pages of Religious 
Asai and the Hpilogue. The matter of communion 
in one kind, for instance, is one which may become a b 
question at any moment, as many a ee priest knows well. 
With the ultra-hygienists on the one hand and those who find 
the practice of intinction difficult and even irreverent on the 
other, together with the growing scarcity of clergy and the 
happily increasing number of communicants, the Church of 
England may be faced with a 


18 


communicate in one kind wo 


immediately solve. 


F estleat that had to be faced; and in the England of Cromwell 


, from The Government of Churches 


syncrerism which Hallam noted as 


p. 124), it is not unnatural to suppose that he has passed the 


Bishops, but of restoring their presbyteries.”” 


la roblem which permission to 
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therefore interesting to find (p. 104) that Thorndike “ defends 
on various grounds the ran i of communion in one kind, 
if it be not made a rule,”’ and that he denied the adoration of 
the Eucharist to be necessarily idolatry, although by a wrong 
intention it may easily "6 sect so. In the Epilogue, he seems 
to reco non-communicating attendance as a pis aller, 
although he is clear that ancient custom does not favour the 
practice. This is an advance on his earlier view, expressed 
in the treatise Of Religious Assemblies, which did not admit 
the idea of celebrating the Eucharist without a general com- 
munion (p. 56). Indeed, his mind seems to have aon constantly 
growing in a Catholic direction. It was in one of the latest of his 
writings (The Reformation of the Church of England Better than 
that of the C of Trent, 1671-2) that he wrote; ‘ The Church 
ought to endeavour the celebrating of it (1.c., the Eucharist) so 
frequently that. it may be reserved to the next communion. 
For in the meantime it ought to be so ready for them that pass 
into the other world, that they need not stay for the conse- 
crating of it on purpose for everyone” (p. 102). His Eucharis- 
tic doctrine is in line with the best inalien tradition in its 
emphasis upon the certainty of the presence of Christ and the 
ity of the sacrifice; and he taught that the consecration is 

not the act of the minister alone, but “is done by the prayers — 
of the Church immediately, though these prayers are made in 
virtue of Christ’s order *’ (pp. 102-3). ty 

To those interested in p the Catholic heritage of 
the Church of England, this little volume should prove absorb- 
ing. It is a clear and capable exposition of the views of a 
sound Anglican divine, whom the present generation might 
conceivably label “extreme.” Dr.. Own comments, 
though occasionally provocative, never fail to awaken the 
interest of the reader. We are profoundly grateful for the 


book, and we welcome it as an sr ition to an already 
invaluable series. 


Unrry: ‘Tre History AND IN ALL 
MWOUNTONS, IN aLL Lanps. B. J. G. Slosser, Ph.D. 
~ Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. £1 Is. 


_ This book, a very monument of laborious zeal, is an attempt 
to. chronicle the whole history of all efforts either to preserve 
or to restore the unity of all Christian people. No one could 
fail to approach such a study with any feelings but those of 
gratitude and admiration. It is a work that needed doing, 
and, as the Archbishop of York says in his preface, “ there has 
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not been in the world hitherto ... . any survey of that field 
that can compare with this in thoroughness and completeness.” 
Certainly the author has been determined to omit nothing 
that can be thought to have a bearing on the subject. Begin- 
ning with the Acts of the Apostles he works solidly through 
Church History down to the latest Missionary Conference at 
Jerusalem, and succeeds in assembling 
which will be srs to students of the subject. 

Yet in spite of all this, and in spite of the distinguished 
sponsorship which Dr. Slosser has been able to command, the 


an immense store of information, but often misappreh 
bearing of the facts. 

Thus he is apparently under the impression that the Epis- 
copal Churches propose to take the canons of the Ecumenical 
Councils, as well as the dogmatic definitions, as the basis of 
reunion (p. 11). He completely misunderstands Wiseman’s 
comparison of the Church of England to the Donatists, and 
(p. 21) supposes that the similarity has to do with the Donatist 
insistence on the necessity of personal worthiness of the minis- 
ter of the sacraments, a position which is denied by the Angli- 
can Articles. He states that “‘some Catholics . . . distrust 
the Scotch Presbyterian Orders, since they came down through 
the Episcopate di ed in 1689,” adding, characteristically, 
‘All such distrust indicates addiction to mechanical sacer- 
dotalism.”’ But, of course, Catholics do not usually put much 
trust in any Presbyterian Orders, and, in fact, the yterial 
succession of the modern Church of Scotland, whatever may be 


thought of its ultimate source, does not through the 1661 
Episcopate. He refers to Khizabeth’s Act of 1571 as: h it 


were certain that it allowed foreign ministers to hold Anghcan 
benefices, and states that “many” were so itted to 
minister in the Church of England, citing among them Travers, 
who was finally inhibited because he had not been episcopally 
ordained, and Whittingham, 
reason, a suit was pending until the action was stopped by the 
death of the defendant. Mason’s conclusion was: “There 
were a few instances of the admission of men in foreign Presby- 
terian Orders to English cures. But the Church of England .. . 
did them, nor did co of the 
speaks (p. 106) of the Fo Decretals as having “ r- 
cated - one Isidore.” eThe date of the promulgation of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is given as 1849. 
The service at Westminster Abbey in commemoration of the 


* The Church of England and Episcopacy, pp. 609-10, 


a mass of information 


book is disappointing. The author has been immensely diligent, — 
yet he does not seem able to avoid inaccuracies: he has soe ee 
ends the 


against whom, for the same 
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Ba Council of Nicsea is described as a “ demonstration of intercom- 
te ion’ (p. 321). Iti in hardl te to describe the 
{a munion “ (p. ). is again y accura escrl 

tia Episcopacy fad 1610 as “‘ forced upon the Scottish Churches.”’ 
ta r all, the General Assembly fully assented to it: and why 


Churches it is impossible to imagine. The “attitude’’ of the Lam- 
‘beth Conference of 1920 is summarized in the following incom- 
prehensible terms: “‘ Interchange of pulpits, and communion on 
the part of non-episcopal, non-confirmed members of other 
Communions at lican order—but no general scheme of 


pulpit exchange or of intercommunion is recommended.” On 


p- 269 the membership of the.United Church of South India is 
estimated at 2,400,000 members, but in the table of Denomina- 
tional Statistics. at. 65,747 ! Perhaps, however, the former 
estimate is one of the man rints. Again, it surely cannot 
be true that the object of the tablishment of the Church 
of England in India was to give it freedom to negotiate with the 
other Churches. On p. 331 the author quotes a document 
am resented by a very influential Anglican sub-committee of the 
oint Sicscdites 4 Free Churchmen and Anglicans which was. 
. appointed to confer on the Lambeth proposals of 1920. But 
he not only implies that the Church of land as such is 
responsible for that sub-committee’s ition of the minis- 
tries of some of the Free Churches as “ real ministries of Christ’s 
— (sic) and Sacraments in the Universal Church,” but also 
seriously nts the actual statement by omitting 
Gane out of the five conditions attaching to it. 

_ All this is perhaps excusable in one who sets out to survey 
so enormous a field. No doubt we should all find many un- 
expected pitfalls in ground the whole of which cannot be 
familiar to any one person. But in recommen the book, 
it is necessary to say that it must be read with caution sad 
discrimination. . 

Attention must also be drawn, in the inbortate of candia 
reviewing, to a passage on p. 212, unfortunate 1 in a book which 
desires to be a to eirenics, where it is 
that the courtesies extended to Anglicans by the Orthodox 

Patriarch of Jerusalem are in part due to self-interest. _ 

‘Immense trouble must ‘oro been expended on the statistical 
appendices, but the different aaiad adopted by different 
communities in reckoning membership deiieives them of some 
of the value they would otherwise have had. This, of course, 
is not the fault of the author, who indicates with an asterisk 
those bodies which reckon by “adherents.” But it is startling 
to find that the number of Anglicans in England and Wales 
is 2,700,697, and of Roman Catholics 2,055,860. 
The conclusions of the book may be summed up as follows: 
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1. There is no method, so far as can be seen, of bridging 
the gulf between sacerdotalism and evangelicalism. 


2. The only permanent unity must be one which tolerates — 


eid various interpretations of the historical Jesus, only insisting 
on being like Him, and bringing forth Chnistlike fruit. 


3. Sedainicon for Christian service is the most hopeful line 


of approach to ultimate K. D. MAckEnziz. 


NOTICES 


AT THE Passion. By H. F. B. 
6s. 


Prebendary Mackay sates his object in the fist chapter of his book 
ato take certain ofthe minor actors in our Lars Pasion as gymbelia 
types of prese ** These ” he says, 
be taken sym Sin, tome because we do not know enough 
man who lent ad colt for the Triumphal Entry as typical of 
who write cheques for Church work a going the whole way with 
Christ. Malchus is typical of the man who ia on the frings of 
and is injured by the sort of contact he has with it. Fr. Macka 
out his i eas with the skill, the vividness, the acute analysis of 
and the profound spiritual insight we have learnt to pi vit from him. 
Here an there we may differ from~his estimate. Was the man who 
offered our Lord wine mingled with myrrh a “ professional philanthro- 
ae ih But the book as a whole is , stimulating, and (in the 

sense) modern in its outlook—a book to read and re-read, not in 
Holy Week only but all the yearround..-_—s H Wi 


Philip Allan and 


works 


Dumocnacy, my Smance OF A Reuicion. By 8. C. M.A. 


chiefly in terms of God, and too much about 
chiefly in terms of the people.” This quotation indicates the scope 
the book. It is an attempt at the interpretation of the ideas of de- 
mocracy to Christian people. It does not hesitate to point out the 
limitations of secular democracy and its inherent incapacity to carry 0 out 
its aiths without the aid of the grace of God. The author criticizes the 
phrase + * ing the world safe for d 
maintains, is one of the fruits of the Spirit. of God ; its real charter is the 
Gospel. _Tt can come only by universal human response to @ universal 


divine 

The “ plain man ’ ’ is in the centre of the stage. . Democracy is defined 
as “* the man having some control, not wm over politics, but over 
life.” . The New Testament, says the writer in survey, — 
disregards social status and elevates the ordinary man as such. 
medisval Church asserted human brotherhood, but was deeply rs a 


for Set who think 


for those who think 
of 


.’ Democracy, he 
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in the feudal system, and was concerned with the of its vast 
vested interests. The Reformation tended towards Christian democracy, 
but in some directions perian © BERTON , hard temper. The 
Church lands were acquired very cheaply by profiteers. The author 
roceeds to trace the oleate of dem in America, France, 
ritain, and war Russia. He stresses the British “ mystic faith in 
e people,” and the consequent progressively democratized British 
Constitution. 

He presents the typical modern democrat as an idealist, living 


faith, seeking “a city which is to come,”’ searc hich 
he has not yet found. 

describes five experiments in a democratic 
theology, the experimenters being Professor Overstreet, Professor a 
Mr. H. G. Wells, at the time when he was The Invisible Ki 
pie gy hampered b the fact that he not seriously fed 
the Gospels, the late Mr. Edward ter, and Mr. Neil Lyons. 
“Our Lord—here is the gist of e author's argument—trusted the 
and the us. Christ on the Cross appealed to the people: to the 


people He shall go. 

e author is hopeful about the ultimate issue. Sure that Christ 

4 is the real need of democracy, he is confident that, a religion, 

| d will find Christian He indicates that the Church, too, 
or self-complacent: that the Church’s 
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must not be uncertaim and 1 


A 


search for the mind of Christ is a perennial duty, never more urgent or 
see es with more fruitful consequences than to-day. 


We By Ops H Valentine, Ph.D. 8.P.C.K. 
8. 


This book may be regarded as a él to the suthor’s earlier volume, 
Modern Psychology and the V 


alidity of Christian Experience, in which he 
defended lion gn against certain sceptical psychologists. In the present 
| ) work he es the inquiry further, and, that religious ex- 
Th perience has a real object, asks whether we are justified in regarding that 
object as the Christian God. 


th 

writers on the of religion Valentine 

out, that God is no more than “‘a persistent fantasy projected by the 
mind upon the world outside’; though how con Saget arrive 
at this information is a mystery. Many philoso have reached 
conclusions about ultimate reality which are aaa. ible with Christian 
_ theism. It not imfrequently happens in such cases that the human 
need for an object of worship creates substitutes for God, and we are 
invited to worship humanity, or the ideal humanity (Professor Leuba’s 
idol), the life-force, the universe, the Absolute o povegese philosophy. 
But all these in one way or another fail to satisfy the ‘requirement of 
religion that God “shall have ”’ (in Dr. Valentine’ words) “the nature 
of ultimate reality and at the same time be nsive to human needs.” 
Dr. Valentine rightly seizes on these two demands as the minimum 


requirement of religion. He studies at length, and with many illumina- 
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religion as a 


bal 


tural claims. Certain 
points 
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ting remarks, the character of the us response, that it is 
the response of the whole integrated giaien putting all its emphasis 
on logical satisfaction, like philosophy and science, nor on emotion, like 
art, nor wo, ge like ethics; religion is the of the whole 
personality i not iecemeal and under certain but as 
makes religion is the adoption of this 
type © opine «to the unique whole which And the 
triton gin ign 
<a reality as a whole, then there is a response from reality 
to the B80 

The which is God Dr. Valentine seems to as. what 
refer to Whitehead’s work. He 
of the system of reality,” and says 
is the character of reality as a systematic whole.” But he insists that 
God is : “reality, as metrical, includes all the truth of science; 
as logical, it includes all 


a8 can it be that all-inclusive system which comprehends in its 
ambit personalities and values.’’ This may sound pantheistic, but Dr. 


Valentine carefully guards himself against oiinialh.” “The world is 
not God: mode of God's field.” 

useful, Part IIL., he considers the great ideas of 
Catholic theo in the light of his favourite of ‘* response.” 
Christian is upheld against monism and pluralism, and is 
He has some effective sentences 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, which he says ‘* must be thought of as a 
personal unity of harmonious te 


response, response 
creation and essential to the nature of God. “There could not be 
within the universe unless 


tic relations and perfect 
were essential to the nature of reality at its core.” Of the Incarna- 
tion he says, “ the most perfect response of God to His universe is the 
44 Son of the Father. And the 
only perfect from the universe to God is the response of Christ.” 
Grace is d as “‘ the response of God to human need.” 

Dr. Valentine writes with fluency, and freahly and 
vigorously what is not in wholly new 
contribution to the phi phy of religion, a competent re-thinking 
en by a well-informed and thoughtful mind. 


HENRY BaLMFORTH. 


A History ov Mrssrons CHINA. By Kenneth 8. Latourette. 


Pp. vii-xii, 1-930. 8.P.C.K. 1929. 18s. 


This important book deals with completeness with the 


history of Christian, and especially of modern Christian, missions to 


China. The first 200 are occupied with introductory matter and 
with the history down to the year 1800, the next 280 with the nineteenth 
century, and the remaining 450 pages with the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, bibliography, index, etc. In the first section, 32 pages are 
devoted to a fair but necessarily incomplete of the great mass 


experience is that when such an attitude 


of God as “the characteristic 
t “‘ the object of religious experience 


e truth of metaphysics; but only in its character 


, he is rather too 
of 


of evidence — exists for the presence of Christians in aa before 
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Buddhism was almost universally accepted i 


176 THEOLOGY 
the sixteenth century, a subject which has not yet received adequate 
treatment in Englan ‘or elsewhere. 

_ The section most open to criticism is-perhaps the Bibli 
which 53 closely prin 
books on the sabject, nor is it in any sense a guide to students, for the 
books are not classified or criticized or chosen with any regard to their 
value. It is just a list of the books which the author has “‘ examin 
and there are some curious omissions. The omission of Professor Pelliot’s 
name must be a mere slip, but it is a serious one. And then Chavannes, 
Forke, Granet, and Maspero—all of primary importance for Chinese 
religion and thought—are also; and so are Golubovich ool 
iéval missions), and Vissiére, and Ollone (for Moslems). The 
of de Groot’s works is far from complete, and the copy of his 


phy, to 


Religious 
System examined seems to have lacked two volumes. Roland Allen has 
written much more important books for the present ye than The 


Stege of the Peking Legations ; and so forth. 
The author rightly introduces his subject by attempting a comparison 


between the religious ideas of China and of Christendom. His tentative 
form of ion gives at times the impression that he has, not unnatu- 
rally, not perfectly made up his own mind amid the co testimony 
of his authorities. Christendom has inherited two features of the religion 
of the Semites (Jews or Arabs), the expression of truth in a creed and 
the uncom demand for exclusive allegiance. China is different. 
in China, but it was never 
the national, still less the exclusively national, religion of China. In 


all the vast mass of the Buddhist Canon one has not heard of anything 


really comparable to the Apostles’ Creed; and if there were a 


Creed it would not be summed up in “The Lorp our God is one Lord.” 


The dream of the early Roman Catholics and of many Protestants has 
been the conversion of China. But national conversions have depended 


in the on mass movements, and China d the Christian era has 
been to a large extent free from the two great stimulating 
movements, namely, dominant tribal chieftains and a caste. 
On the northern fringe of China in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


there were tribes with their tribal chiefs, and the mass movement imme- 


diately appeared. The first Jesuits deliberately attacked the influential 
classes; but the influence of the educated class in China is very different 
from that of feudal lord or tribal chief. Modern missionaries, until quite 
recently, have devoted themselves more to the poor, but the poor in 
China are not outcaste, nor is social improvement to them so desirable 
or so sure to follow upon Christian education as to make the hope of it 
@ very strong ally to spiritual conviction. To those who doubt the value 
of national nominal Christianity, this is all good; but good or bad, it must 
be reckoned with, and the interest of the detailed story of Christian 
missions, which is here so well told, lies largely in noting the success or 
disappointment with which successive generations have dealt with a 
situation so different from that which presented itself to the ancient 
missionaries of the West, and still since itself in many mission fields. 
And as in the course of modern events the Mission Hospital loses its 
monopoly and it becomes more difficult to give Christian teaching in 


will be more confined to the direct preac of the everlasting Gospel 


pages are devoted. It is not a complete list of 


causes of mass 


Mission Schools, it may seem as if the work of the missionary in the future 
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The Conclusion, while it is too elaborately subdivided to be easily 
grasped or conveniently summarized, deserves very careful ‘attention. 
One feels that the ae differences between Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant methods here enumerated must always be considered with a 
recollection of the ideals which the respective bodies have beforé them. 
Roman Catholics and the numerically negligible Anglicans might not 
be content to admit that they are an “ agency whose primary function 
was to bring China into contact with the best in the wideah -andiae 
them more than to the nonconformist Protestants the uncertainty 
whether the Church left to itself in China would long maintain its purity, 
and the fact that after nearly three and a half centuries “ little first-class 
a can literature has yet appeared from Chinese pens,” may seem 
to 
‘The book is well printed, and on the whole misprints are few and 
unimportant. A. ©. Movie. 


REiGion AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By R. Malden. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. 


It is re to know that even in our modern sotooualie: whieh for 
the most part deny themselves a faculty of Theology, opportunities are 
not lacking for the presentation of results in theclogiesl thought, Biblical 
criticism, or ecclesiastical history. Leeds, for instance, is one f of 
this statement. If in that active centre of the industrial North Peeps 
hungry ng in these particular they cannot complain that 
looking up they are not fed. For this book is the outcome and expansion 
of a course of lectures delivered in that university. The lecturer, Canon 
Malden, is well not o only by y academic attainment, 
by @ nine years h of a Clergy School and by wide ex- 
but by an attractive, lucid, and cogent FS which makes the 
as readable as they must have been pleasant to hear. The 
content are oven wider than the title of the book Not only 


religious thought of modern science in its many 
peer dealt y, not only is there a survey of the deter- 
on is New Testament, but there are excellent chapters on the A 

Apooalypece, on Christian Hthics, and a final chapter on e nature 


religion. So much ground is covered, ped 
it i mae be supposed that some of the book must inevitably be 
and su 


perficial. But within its prescribed limits of popular. iecaedie 
no such charge can be fairly made. 


A short but adequate index of names and subjects adds to the value 
of a little book which may be commended whole-heartedly to a public in 
search of ready help in me consideration of the important matters of 
which it treats. A. Surry. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF Reuiaion. An Introductory Study of Theo- 
logical Principles. By John Baillie, D.Litt. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 14s. 


This substantial volume is intended in the first instance to be a text- 
book for advanced students in the philosophy of religion. As such, it 
possesses many merits. It is as clear as the difficulties of the subject- 
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matter allow. If it is on the whole d dull, it is thoroughly com t. 
‘The students who use it should pass in their examinations. There is 
nothing in it that is strikingly new, there are no conjectures or 
wild theories, but it presents in a short compass an out on, religion 
' ‘which is widely held, and for which a strong case intellectually can be 
made. If and the Christian religion in , is completely 
_ Tepresented by the form of Liberal Protestantism often current in learned 
Presbyterian circles, then there is really not much more to be said on 
the subject. The influence on the writer of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
and, above all, Kant, is most marked, but he is quite prepared to criticize 
the weak points in their teaching. Accordingly, he grounds religion in 
the consciousness of value. it is a moral trust in reality. It is rooted 
in the certitude of duty. Otto's theory of the numinous is rejected. 


— 


a 
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It is book of this kad ‘opens up ultiiate pebbles’ of all 
ek kinds. criticism of the writer’s position is that he attaches 
ids ; @ too exclusive attention to his own form of on. In the last resort 
j; eGR the conscience to which he appeals is a Li Protestant conscience. 
Pi It is t that it is not till the close of the book, when its main 
a iti argument has been completed, that he turns to deal with the fact that 
religion is primarily a response, and that the 
Nor are we convinced any ‘explanation of religion 
EE side the self-disclosure of God in nature and the external wor Th ny 
BE that theo science has only one source of insight—" the direct witness 
te of the Spirit of God in the heart of man ""—and to deny that metaphysics 
Te can throw light upon the problems, leaves us with an intolerable d 
a We surely need a ‘distinction between theology or the science of religion, 
Fu on the one hand, and religious philosophy on the other. But we cannot 
ei with either, if our faith is to be reasonable. in spite of 
ite his assertions, it seems to be true that religion arises, ciheendansiy of 
a the moral consciousness, as the vague sense of a power behind the world. 
Hu At a later date the power behind the world comes to be identified with 
fd the power behind the moral law, but the two sources of religion remain 
My two, and not one. It is here that Otto’ s th finds its , and, 
He indeed, his pire is largely a protest the kind of outlook that Dr. 
HES Baillie represen Further, he rightly protests against any view that 
would intellectdalize so that it in effect become the sole 
of A Ought he not equally to avoid statements 
}hi which to restricting it to the righteous? His ts 
ig are Apr Deby ose whose moral life has been formed in ( 
ie homes, but we may doubt whether they would ap to those who 
i} Bi. have not had that advantage. Some wider appeal is needed. As a 
pita matter of simple fact in the world today, the type of religion that this 
ie book represents seems unable to hold more than a limited circle of moral 
thi and educated people. This may lead us to wonder whether its inter- 
| | i pretation of religion is completely satisfactory. R. J. Bioxwet. 
Srupres In AND ATONEMENT IN THE RaBBINIC LITERATURE OF THE 
ik) a First Century. By A. Biichler, Principal of Jews’ College. 
_ Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
| i This is a work of immense lea and thoroughness; and will be 
i a invaluable to those who wish for first-hand information as to Rabbinic 
oa teaching. The Chief Rabbi, in a prefatory note, says of Dr. Biichler 
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Levitical contamination. The last cha 
of “‘ Atonement of sin in the first, century. 


from sin @ 
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suffering ; the Book of Job was much discussed by the Rabbis, 
and different views of Job’s motives were taken; what 
many Jewish martyrs showed an 
in the midst of sufferings, 
God’s love.” 


perfect sacrifice, may 
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The Tractarian Doctrine of the Mass 
Nos. 26, 27, 81,90. Faith Press. 2s. 6d. There is little 
wide circle of readers for theo 
and although 


selections are 
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The Priest in his Parish: Papers 
at Salisbury 
2s.6d. These 
which was to 
of straightforward counsel from priests of wide e 


well worth preserving in this 


As the cl 


service to some of those clergy 
conscious of many gaps in their 


even for vi 
Two chapters are devoted to the in 
efiling forces of sin”’ in the Old Testament and in 
and much evidence is brought to show that the idea of the defilement of 
the land was developed from the realization of moral rather than of 
pter is devoted to the consideration 
” Sacrifices. did not purge 

part from repentance, while in sacrificial atonement the chief 
was contributed by the sprinkling of the blood. The Christian who 
ieves that Christ is “‘ the end of the law,” and that He made the one 
learn from Dr. Biichler’s iti 
something more of the truth of the 


selections must 


read at 


them 


classics when 


subject. This is 
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what was once said of Dr. Hort, that he is ‘* the scholars’ scholar.” This 

volume justifies the claim. Dr. Biichler takes us first over the 

of the Torah. This was im at Sinai in connection with the “ one- 

Israel, when Israel became God's subjects 
oe One notes how some of the Rabbis taught that 

neigh amounted to a denial of the God who, so 

being remote from the world, watched the doings 


of every Israelite. 
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Biichler deals next with the motives of love and fear, and with the right 


God 


of a great 
words Christus Con- 


J. K. . 


for the 


of a 


published im eztenso; 
y distrusted by the scholar, it is certain 

tha made, there can be no 
doubt that the Faith Press has followed the right principles in the making 
of this one. It is proverbial that you can 
Fathers; and the same may be true of the 
avoid tendencious catene is to 
been written on some 
this little volume, and it was well worth doing. — 


Practs. he only way to 
er the whole of what has 


what has been done in 


a Priests’ held 


in May, 1928. Edited by J. F. Briscoe. Faith Press. 
pers are most admirably fitted for their original 


of a predominantly rural diocese the benefit 


issible to extract one point only, 


xperience. They 


permanent form. While there may be littie 
that is actually new in them, there is much that is fresh; and nove non 
nova is a good motto for such occasions. Here will be found many thi 
of which we all need to be reminded, and many others which should be of 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
priestcraft. 
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- with Mr. Browne-Wilkinson’s recent’ article in deprecating 


the strict principles professed by the Alcuin club, this is what 
done; and on an artistic question Dr. Dearmer is an acknowledged 


wel 


_ author points out, “ but a peg on which ” to hang his own reflections. 


familiar lines. There is a useful Appendix on the Prayer of Simplicity, 


form of mental prayer | meget be practised, by ordinary an with little 
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be interested to find that Mr. Claxton, the well-known catechist, 

ing the teolated 
appeal to the emotions and the will known in the Dupanioup system 
as the Homily. 

Alouin: Club Tracts: Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 
2s. 6d. No. XVII. Linen Ornaments of the Church. Percy Dearmer, D.D. 
A very ical guide to its subject for those who desire an exact con- 
formity with the Ornaments Rubric. It is difficult for those whose eyes 
are accustomed to the modern silk chalice veil not to feel that the 
of an uncovered chalice into church is lacking in dignity, but of course on 
ought to be 


authority. 

ond Gown. Oe yton. A posthumous 

by Dr. R. M. Woolley, who was obliged to 
of wn in place of those prepared by the author 

tanaheiiaesity lost. This is a scholarly and informative paper. It 

deals entirely with the gown, and not at all with the cassock, wae in 


K. D. M. 


God. By Jatties Wareham. The Faith Press. A 
valuable to the author’s An Ordered Life, written: for 
those who make a private Retreat. We agree with Mr. Wareham 
that its usefulness is not eiaived by the fact that, though the book is 
Ignatian in method, it is not merely a reproduction of the material of the 
Spiritual Exercises. The anthology of quotations at the end of each 
section is an attractive and novel feature. 

Compiled by 


A Quiet Room: A Book rayers and 
ttle collection of 


P 

Rey. R. Ambrose Reeves. 8.C.M. 3s. This 
and makes an excellent manual for parochial use; it has the great 
merit of not requiring that the congr neregation as well as the minister 


by, hes a to take part in the service 


: Short Readings for Lent. By W. E. Lutyens. 
yma of the Inner Life.) The dying thief is, as the 


SPOCK. 28. 


A meditation—not set out in formal, technical ran Fopdleh provided for 
each of the week-days in Lent, omitting Holy Week; most of them are 
well calculated to move the mind and heart of the reader to that receptive 
condition on which alone the Holy Spirit can work. _ 
The Lord of Love: Thirty editations on the Life of our Lord. By 
Karl Tiedemann. aes 4s. 6d. A volume of meditations on fairly 


though some might wish to criticize a passage which sugg esta that this 
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